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SCHOOL 


FOR 
CALIFORNIA 
ant Mary’s College, Los Angeles. Con- 
icted by Sedurs of St. Joseph. Boarding 





hool. University affiliation. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Trinity College, Washington. A Catholic In- 
stitution for the Higher Education of wom- 
en. Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Xavier College for Women, 4928 Xavier 
Park, Chicago. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Quincy. Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies and Girls. 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 


St. Francis College and Academy, Joilet. 
State and Normal affiliations, Membership 
in North Central Association. _ Conducted 
by Sisters of St. Francis of Mary Immaculate. 


Notre Dame Convent, Bourbonnais. ‘“ The 
School of Culture.” Accredited to Illinois 
University. Standard High School, Business 
and Preparatory Depts. Special courses in 
Arts, Expression, Needlework, Physical 
Training. Address: Rev. Mother Superior. 


INDIANA 
College of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 8oth 
year. Standard Courses leading to Degrees. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 


KENTUCKY 


Nazareth Academy, Nelson Co. Academie 
course, with exceptional opportunities in 
music and art, Outdoor sports. 


MAINE 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy, Port- 
land. Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 
For terms apply to the Directress, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marycliff, Arlington Heights. 
ae atory. niversity affiliation. 
advantages in Modern Languages. 
Motl her Superior. 


College Pre- 
Exceptional 
Address: 





MICHIGAN 


St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe. 
7oth year. State Normal and University re- 
cognition. Degrees and State Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates. 


MINNESOTA 


College of Saint Teresa, Winona. For the 
Higher Education of Catholic Women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Francis, of 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 


Junior College and Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, for girls. Meramec and Nebraska 
Aves., St.Louis. Religious of the Sacred Heart. 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Taylor and 
Maryland Avenues, Saint Louis. For day 
pupils. Religious of the Sacred Heart. 


NEW JERSEY 


College and Academy of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station. Registered by N. Y. State 
ag ae and N. J. and Pa. State Boards 
of Education. 


AND 


COLLEGE 





DIRECTORY. 





WOMEN AND GIRLS. 
NEW MEXICO 
Loretto Academy, Santa Fe. Boarding NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


and Day School for girls. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Loretto. 


NEW YORK 


Ursuline Academy, Middletown. A school 
that fulfills its promises. Terms, $650; in- 
clusive of extras, $1,000. Catalog on request. 


College of Mt. St. Vincent, on the Hud- 
son. For women. Location unsurpassed. 
Equipment of thebest. Professors of distinction. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh. 
High-class Academy for Young Ladies. Con- 
ducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. Catalog. 


Academy of The Holy Names, Rome. Sis- 
ters of the Holy Names. University affili- 
ation. Exceptional advantages in Art, Music, 
Modern Languages, Home Economics. 


Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood. Affil- 
iated with State University. Art and Music. 
Extensive grounds. Athletics. 


Ladycliff-on-the-Hudson, Highland Falls. 
Academic and College Preparatory. Chartered 
by Board of Regents of State of New York. 


Assisium Institute, 13-17 West 128th St., 
% Cc. Business School. Boarding and 
Day Pupils. Conducted by Franciscan Sisters, 


Academy of the Holy Names, Albany. 
Boarding School. Affiliated to the University. 
College Preparatory. Art, Music, Athletics. 


Academy of Our Lady of Lourdes, 463 
West 142nd St., N. Y. C. French and Eng- 
lish. Apply to Mother Superior, Society of 
St. Ursula of the Blessed Virgin. 


OHIO 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Mt. Washington, Cin- 
cinnati. Conducted by ‘Sisters of St. Joseph. 
Splendid location. Progressive methods, 


Notre Dame Academy, Grandin Rd., Cin- 
cinnati. Separate establishments for girls and 
small boys. Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur, 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Riverside Drive, 
West Park. Boarders and Day Pupils. En- 
roll now for the next term. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Marywood College for women. Chartered by 
the State to confer degrees. Preparatory Dept., 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary. Adams Ave.,Scranton. 


Seton] Hill College for Women, Greensburg. 
Chartered by the State to confer B. A., * 
and B. Mus. degrees, Catalog. Address Box 2. 


Academy of the Hoiy Child Jesus, Sharon. 
Boarding and Day School, conducted by 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. High School, 
Junior and Elementary ‘Depts. 


Mt. Mercy Academy, Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
—s. Boarding and day school. Sisters of 
Mercy. 


WISCONSIN 


Saint Clara College and Academy for Young 
Women and School of Art, Music and Ex- 
pression, Sinsinawa. Sisters of St. Dominic. 








All over the United States re- 
ligious orders of men and women 
have been ‘using OBSERVATIONS 
IN THE ORIENT for their spiritual 
reading. 

Address The Field Afar Office, 
Maryknoll. 


Charles Street, Baltimore 


Catholic College for Women con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Academic Department—High 
School Courses of College Prepara- 
tory Grade. Elementary Department. 
Music, Art, Physical Culture. For 
Catalogue, address: The Secretary. 








ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME 


Lowell, Mass. 


For Resident and Day Pupils. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame 
(Namur). Founded in 1852. The 
Academic Department offers two 
Courses—the General and College 
Preparatory. 

For further particulars address: 

SISTER SUPERIOR 








THE ACADEMY OF NOTRE 
DAME 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Conducted by Sisters of Notre Dame of 
Namur. A Select Boarding School for 
Girls. _ Primary, Intermediate and Aca- 
demic Departments. Special facilities for 
the study of Music and Art. 

Aims:—Physical Health; Solid Knowl- 
edge; Cultured Manners; Thorough Moral 
and Religious Training. 

Address: THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 








MT. ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY 
Brighton, Mass. 
Boarding and Day School. 


Courses offered include preparation 
for College, Normal School and Com- 
mercial Pursuits. For further par- 
ticulars apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 








SACRED HEART ACADEMY 
Watertown, Mass. 
Affiliated to the Catholic University 
of America. 

Conducted by the Dominican Sisters. 
_ An ideal Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. College and Normal Pre- 
paratory Courses. Commercial and 
Grammar Departments. Music, Art, 
Elocution, etc., in charge of Special- 

ists. Excellent Location. 
The School for Your Daughter 











ST. JOSEPH’S MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 
St. Joseph’s, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


Boarding School for Girls. Under 
the Regents of the State of New 
York. Beautiful location, extensive 
grounds. Young Boys’ Department. 
For particulars ‘apply to Mother Su- 
Se a Saint Joseph’s, Sullivan Co., 








The Field Afar reaches a half-million intelligent readers. 
Send for our special advertising rates for schools. 


WHEN WRITING TO 


ADVERTISERS, 


PLEASE 


MENTION 


Is your school listed in our Directory ? 
Address: The Field Afar Adv. Dept. 


THE FIELD AFAR. 























SAINT JOSEPH’S ‘ittnan® 
MARYLAND 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul 
Professors from Mt. St. Mary’s College 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Maryland with full power to confer degrees. 


COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 


Affiliated to the Catholic University of America 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and by the State Boards 
of Education of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Louisiana and Virginia. 


Grammar and Primary Departments 


School of Pedagogy School of Journalism School of Expression 
MUSIC, ART, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Send for Catalogue 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 





T. JOHN’S PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, Danvers, Mass. -— For 
Boarding and Day Students. ae ed by 
the Xaverian Brothers, under the aus- 
pices of His Eminence, William Cardinal 
O’Connell. Academic, Commercial and 
Preparatory Courses. 


BROTHER DIRECTOR, Danvers, Mass. 








“THE MOUNTAIN ” 
Mount Saint Mary’s College and 
1808 Ecclesiastical Seminary. 
EMMITSBURG, MARYLAND. 
Conducted by Secular Clergymen aided 
by Lay Professors. 


Classical, Scientifi 
Courses: ti Pre-Medical, High’ $ School 
Separate Dept. for boys between 12 and 14 


For catalog address 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. J. Bradley, LL.D., Pres. 




















“Observations in the Orient,” writes a priest, ‘‘is one of the best books 
suggest for reading in the upper giades of our schools. The index 


I can 


makes tt especially valuable as a class reference book.’’ 





CANISIUS COLLEGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Business 
Administration, Journalism. 

Late afternoon and evening courses for 
teachers and professional men, 

Send for Catalogue. 

Address the Dean. 























The Pius X Chair of Liturgical Music 


ANNOUNCES WINTER AND SPRING SESSIONS, 1922 
NORMAL COURSES 


Justine Ward Method of Teaching Music 


MUSIC THIRD YEAR MUSIC FOURTH YEAR 
January 31st to March 4th, 1922 April 18th to May 20th, 1922 


Classes every Tuesday and Thursday 4 P. M. to 5:30 
and Saturday Mornings 9 to 12 M 


CHURCH MUSIC 
January 9th to 28th, 1922 
Classes conducted by Very Rev. LEO P. MANZETTI, Mus. Doc. 
Director of Music at St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md. 


36-Hour Course in Gregorian Chant — Scales, a Rhythm, 
Phrasing and Interpretation. Fee $15.00 


Classes Every Day (except Saturday) 4 P. a to6oP. M. 
Saturday Mornings 10 to12 M 


12-Hour Course in Theoretical and Practical Interpretation of 
Polyphonic Music, Ancient and Modern. Fee $10.00 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 1:30 to 3:30 P. M. 


Private instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Harmonization 
of the Chant. One hour lesson, $2.00, arranged for on application. 


For further Particulars address 
PIUS X CHAIR OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, : New York City 
Tel: Morningside 5469 

















WE 


WANT ONLY RELIABLE 


THE LECTURE GUILD 


SPEAKERS 
for 
Catholic Colleges and Schools, 
Social and Religious Societies, 
Clubs, Banquets, Conventions, 
Commencements, Etc. 


SOME OF THE SPEAKERS FOR 
1921-1922. 


Rev. Peter Guilday, Prof. A. J. Remy, 
.D. Columbia University 
Rev. Michael Earls, Prof. Charles G. Fen- 
S.J. wick, Bryn Mawr 
Miss Katherine Bregy Rev. ” A. Ryan, 
Padraic Column D.D 
Hon. Maurice Francis Rt. Rev. John Cava- 


Egan nagh, C.S.C. 
T. 4 Daly Dr. George H. Derry, 
Elinor Heners Cox Union College 


Denis A. McCarthy Sir Bertram Windle, 
Cathal O’Byrne , FERS. K.S.G, 


ADVISORY BOARD— 

Rev. Richard H. Tierney, S. J., Editor of 
America. 

Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., Editor of 
The Catholic World, 

Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O. P., Editor 
of The Rosary Magazine. 

Hon. Maurice Francis Egan 

Mr. Michael Williams 

Miss Blanche Mary Kelly, Litt. D. 

Mrs. Joyce Kilmer 


Full information will be sent on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, 


Miss Blanch M. Dillon, 
7 East 42nd St., New York City. 
Office Hours: Mon. and Fri., Io to 5. 


ADVERTISING. 




















The Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America 





“MARYKNOLL” 


Approved by the National Council of Archbishops, Washington, D. C., April 27, 1911. Authorized by His Holi- 
ness, Pius X, at Rome, on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, June 29, 1911. 

“ Maryknoll,” in honor of the Queen of the Apostles, has become the popular designation of the Society. 

The Society was founded for the purpose of training Catholic missioners for the heathen and of arousing 


American Catholics to a sense of their apostolic duty. 
native clergy in lands now pagan. 


The ultimate aim of the Society is the development of a 


_ The priests of the Society are secular, without vows. They are assisted by auxiliary brothers and by the For- 
eign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, more commonly known as “the Maryknoll Sisters.” 
In the ten brief years of its existence Maryknoll has achieved a remarkable development. 


IN THE EAST 


"THE SEMINARY AND ADMINISTRATION is situated 

on the Hudson, about thirty miles north of New York 
City, at MARYKNOLL, N. Y. Students in the Seminary 
make the usual six-year course in philosophy, theology, 
scripture, etc. The Auxiliary Brotherhood of St. Michael 
was established for those who wish to devote themselves 
to foreign mission work, but are not inclined to pursue 
higher studies or to assume the responsibilities of the 
priesthood. The general management of the Society 
and the publication of its two periodicals, The Field 
Afar and The Maryknoll Junior, are carried on at this 
—- Here, too, is the motherhouse of the Maryknoll 
isters. 


"THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS, although not a corporate 
" part of the Society, have worked with it from the begin- 
ning, first as lay helpers and now as recognized religious, 


known officially as the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. 
Dominic, Inc. These sisters devote themselves exclusively 
to work for foreign missions. (For further information, 
address: The Mother Superior, Maryknoll, N. Y.) 


"THE MARYKNOLL PREPARATORY COLLEGE, at 
Clark’s Summit, near Scranton, Pa., admits to a five- 
year classical course foreign mission aspirants who have 
completed the eight grammar grades. Connected with this 
institution is a group of the Maryknoll Sisters. Their 
convent is dedicated to Our Lady of the Missions. 


"THE MARYKNOLL MEDICAL BUREAU, at 410 

East 57th St., New York City, was founded in 
1920 to interest the medical profession in mission needs, 
to secure the services of physicians and nurses and to 
provide medical supplies for hospitals and dispensaries in 
the missions. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


HE MARYKNOLL PROCURE in San Francisco, 
Calif., at 1911 Van Ness Ave., is the center of Mary- 
knoll activities on the Western Coast and the depot of 
supplies for the missioners in China. It is also the head- 
quarters of the Maryknoll Society of the Pacific, Inc. 


HE MARYKNOLL JAPANESE MISSIONS, at 425 

South Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., and 507 17th 
Ave., Seattle, Wash., are conducted by the Maryknoll 
Sisters, for the education and religious instruction of the 
Japanese in those cities. 


IN CHINA 


A SECTION of 25,000 square miles in South China has 

been assigned to the Maryknoll Society by the Sacred 
College of Propaganda Fide, Rome. The first band of 
Maryknoll priests left for this field in September, 1918. 
There are now seventeen priests and one auxiliary brother 
in the Maryknoll Mission. In the fall of 1921 the first 
mission group of Maryknoll Sisters arrived at their Chinese 
convent, 19 Chatham Road, Kowloon, Hongkong, where 


they are preparing for active work among the natives. 


HE MARYKNOLL PROCURE, 4 Liberty Ave., Kow- 
loon, is the center of communications and supplies for 
our missions at Wuchow, Yeungkong, Tungchan, Ko- 
chow, Loting, Chiklung, Tongon, Shuitung, Watnam, and 
Pingnam, in the provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 
The postoffice address of the Procure is: Box 595, Hongkong. 





c ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY 


"THE work of the Society is maintained and developed 
by the cooperation of its associate or “ spiritual ” mem- 
bers. For these members, weekly Masses are offered by 
the priests, and they are remembered in the communions 
and prayers of the students and sisters. The same spirit- 
ual benefits may, if desired, be applied to departed souls. 


Spiritual membership in the Society, with a personal share 
in its good works and merits, is secured by all benefactors 
and by subscribers to the Maryknoll mission monthly, 
The Field Afar. Associate membership for one year is 
fifty cents; in perpetuity, fifty dollars, payable on enroll- 
ment or within two years. 


cOMONTHLY MAGAZINES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Field Afar—twelve issues yearly: 

1o¢ the copy; $1.00 a year; $5.00 for six years; $50:00 
for life. (A life subscription insures spiritual member- 
ship in perpetuity.) 


The Maryknoll Junior—ten issues yearly. 

5¢ the copy; so¢ a year for single subscriptions; 4o¢ 
for quantities of ten or more to one address. Sample 
copies sent on request 


For further mformation, address: The Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 











TALK 


MARYKNOLL — 


MAKE 


YOUR FRIENDS 











OURS. 


THE FIELD AFAR 


ORGAN OF THE CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


DILIGENTIBVS DEVM OMNIA 


COOPERANTVR IN BONVM 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS 
WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 





ENTERED AT Post-OFFIceE, MaryKNoLL, N. Y., As Seconp-Crass Matter. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 10917, authorized 


November 21, 1921. 
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ACRIFICE is the test of sin- 

cerity. America’s generous 
offer at the Disarmament Con- 
ference was a challenge to the Old 
World. Nothing less than this 
could produce permanent results 
or get the Conference beyond 
empty promises and diplomatic 
nothings. It is a great beginning 
and a return to the same Christian 
principle that civilization is not a 
jungle but a brotherhood of peo- 
ples cooperating in the develop- 
ment of the real physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral good of the 
race. Man, as_ right reason 
always dictates, is a moral and 
religious being, and it is only by 
stressing this essential element in 
him that we can make the world 


safe for democracy and democ-. 


racy safe for the world. 
eS ih 


HE roar of welcome which has 
greeted Marshal Foch from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific must 
be sweet proof to him that he has 
won the great heart of this nation 
No visitor to these shores has evet 
received so tumultuous and en- 
thusiastic a reception. He is wel- 
comed not only because he is re- 
cognized as the peerless military 
leader of the age, ranking with the 
three or four supreme command- 
ers of all time, but also because 
the people instinctively feel that 
his character is on a level with his 
genius. 
His modesty cannot hide his 
virtues. He is a shining illustra- 


A GOOD NEW 





A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


HE FIELD AFAR wishes to 
every one of its readers a 
bright and happy New Year. 
May God fill it to overflowing 
with temporal blessings and with 
His choicest graces! Holiness 
and happiness are related to one 
another as cause to effect. Let 
this year see a great step for- 
ward in our pursuit of holiness 
of life: it cannot then but be a 
truly happy year. 











* Before him the Ethiopians shall 
fall down and his enemies shall lick 
the ground. 

The Kings of Tharsis and the 
islands shall offer presents; the 
Kings of the Arabians and of Saba 
shall bring gifts. 

And all kings of the earth shall 
adore him; all nations shall serve 
him. 

For he shall deliver the poor from 
the mighty, and the needy that had 





no helper.’”’—Psalm 71. 
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tion of what a Catholic layman 
who lives the life of faith can be. 
And his reception proves once 
again that to be a popular idol it 
is not necessary that a man should 
be indifferent to religion or 
weakly lead a life of compromise. 


5 oS 


URING Advent we awaited 
the Promised One: at Christ- 

mas we stood around the Manger 
and adored the Infant Whom the 
prophets called the Prince of 
Peace and Emmanuel; and on the 
sixth of January the Wise Men 
from the East bring Him their 
gifts in the name of the Gentiles. 

These men from the East were 
led to the Christ Child by a di- 
vinely-sent light. How are the 
pagan peoples brought to Him 
now ? Not by any miraculous 
means, but by the Church, her 
missioners and lay folk. Mis- 
sioners come from the Catholic 
home and Catholic parish. The 
Church sends them as Christ sent 
His apostles. 

But we know that the apostles 
themselves were aided by Chris- 
tian men and women, whose 
names, says St. Paul, are “ written 
in the book of life.” What part 
have you, dear reader, in bringing 


‘ Christ to those who sit in darkness 


in pagan lands ? The Savior in- 
tends that all, priests and laity, 
men, women and children now en- 
joying the light of Faith, should 
be the new stars to guide the pa- 


AWC CAN GUC Stniote aioe. eleleconie 28-209 gan world to Him. 
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A PAGAN—Sophocles—said : 

“ Whose soul records not the 
great debt of joy is stamped for- 
ever an ignoble man.” And Mary 
later sang: “ My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord!” And _ priests 
throughout the ages cry with 
David: “I shall go up to the altar 
of God—to God Who gives joy to 
my youth!” 

Joy, especially joy of God, fills 
the heart to overflowing and seeks 
an outlet. The perennial joy of 
Christendom in Christ the Lord 
is too great to be constrained 
within its boundary lines, and, 
bursting ties of home and country, 
spreads abroad to the uttermost 
ends of the earth the glad tidings 
of God's love for man. 


The Church, the Spouse of 
Christ, must in her joy intone the 
daily Psalms that call on all the 
nations to sing anew the praises 
of our God, and not content with 
prayer alone, she invites her sons 
and daughters by prayer and sac- 
rifice to carry her message to the 
farthest confines of her jurisdic- 
tion till the humblest of her chil- 
dren be filled with the joy of son- 
ship and the whole world resound 
with praises of our God. 

God’s Church, limited by nei- 
ther time nor space, can look for- 
ward to the fulfillment of God’s 
plans and anticipate with joy the 
Clean Oblation offered “ from the 
rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof.” We, her chil- 
dren, will enter more completely 
into her joy the more we aid her 
to spread the glad tidings. 

The Little Flower voices the 
spirit of the Church: “Fain would 
I travel the earth, O my Well- 
Beloved, to preach Thy Name and 
to set up Thy glorious Cross in 
pagan lands! But one mission 
only would not suffice for me; 
would that I could at one and the 
same time proclaim the Gospel the 
world over, even to the remotest 
of its islands. I would desire to 
be a missionary not only for a few 
years, but to have been one from 
the creation of the world, and 
so continue to the end of time!” 

eS % 


OUR 


CIRCULATION 


“THE Holy Father, in response 

to a recent address made by 
Cardinal Vanutelli, declared that 
five wounds are now afflicting 
society—the denial of authority, 
animosity of brother toward 
brother, the frantic pursuit of 
pleasure, a disgust for work, and 
forgetfulness of the supernatural. 
The remedy for these evils, the 
Pope said, is the teaching of the 
Gospel. 

The clear vision of the Father 
of all Nations merits attention, and 
the fact that he points to the 
teaching of the Gospel as a 
remedy ought to make us weigh 
well the claims of foreign mis- 
sions. The five remedies are ex- 
emplified in mission work. 


Authority is the essence of mis- 
sion work. A missioner is sent; 
he initiates no new theories in re- 
ligion ; though a pathfinder in new 
regions, he blazes the old message 
of God’s love for all mankind. 
His message, too, is essentially one 
of brotherly love that draws no 
color line. His daily privations, 
no matter how much modern sci- 
ence has lessened them, his life 
in a climate and among a peo- 
ple not his own, are a sermon 
against the frantic pursuit of 
pleasure. His happiness is proof 
against disgust for work and be- 
gets an increased optimism in 
others. He has brought home to 
him in his ministry the weakness 
of merely natural means and the 
need of childlike trust in God. 

It is given to few literally to 
preach the Gospel, but Our Holy 
Father’s remedy must be appli- 
cable to all. A more ready obedi- 
ence to God’s call to each of us; 
the deliberate opening of our 
heart to interest in our neighbor 
and our neighbor’s neighbor, till 
our interest is world-wide; the 
cheerful offering up of pleasures 
and an intensive work to further 
God’s cause on earth; above all, 
the bringing of the supernatural 
into our motives by seeing the im- 
mortal soul where others see skin- 
deep: these practiced will remedy 
the five sores Our Holy Father 


Ss OVER 


100,000—HELP 


finds today. The remedy is con- 
centrated in work for the mis- 
sions. 





It is interesting to note how 
these social wounds affect China. 

Observers of China in her pres- 
ent crisis remark the absence of 
unified government; province has 
risen against province and actual- 
ly there are three rival govern- 
ments. What saves China from 
anarchy, perhaps, is the solid re- 
spect for parental and commercial 
authority ; patriotism as practised 
elsewhere is practically unknown 
in that vast land. The highest 
unit where love of brother is real- 
ized is the village unit; beyond 
that, except for a faint pride in 
one’s own province, the Chinese 
have little concern. The influence 
of Christianity has given birth to 
native asylums, schools, and hos- 
pitals, but, apart from missionary 
supervision, they amount to little. 

At first glance the social sore of 
luxury seems not to enter into 
Chinese life; the blight of pagan 
principles has reduced the average 
native to a struggle for existence, 
yet the germs of love of luxury 
can be seen even in their poverty. 
The lepers, blind and maimed, are 
unrelieved ; Christian charity, the 
antidote to luxury, is absent. A 
disgust for work, also, is less evi- 
dent than in wealthier countries, 
though in China there is a pride 
that prevents an educated man 
from working with his hands and 
extreme poverty will sometimes be 
suffered rather than resort to 
manual labor. This attitude is 
expressed in the long finger-nails 
that boast the care of the wearer. 
Above all, the lack of super- 
natural motives leaves the Chinese 
no higher than mere nature with- 
out grace. Even the worship of 
idols has been discarded by the 
average man and his entire atten- 
tion has been concentrated on the 
immediate needs and pleasures of 
the body. 

The leprous condition of China 
urgently needs the application of 
Our Holy Father’s remedy, for 
the evil is growing daily. 

* i 
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A Truce of God. 


By Fr. Ford, A. F. M. 








This glimpse of early Japanese Christians is founded on facts taken from Fr. Steichen’s interesting book, “The Chris- 


tian Daimyos.” 


It takes us back to the early part of the seventeenth century and throws a light on the Japanese character, a light that 
will help us to form a fair judgment of their descendants. 
Mancio Ito, the writer, was a Japanese Jesuit, and we can only regret that such as he could not have been multiplied 


before the storm that swept all European priests off to martyrdom or banishment. 


“WHITE account which I 
i have written of the 
early days of the 
reign of Our Divine 
Savior in Japan, al- 
though fulfilling as it does the 
warning of Our Lord that He 
bringeth not peace but a sword, 
happily, however, has a page here 
and there of less bloody deeds and 
milder thoughts. Albeit history, 
especially the annals of Japan, is 
but a record of warring daimyos, 
wherein the pacific arts and in- 
dustries receive scant mention, yet 
the story of our Holy Faith is not 
without bright tales that evidence 
the sweetness of its character. 

Since Iemitsu in the annals of 
our times has caused to be written 
a false view of our priests, depict- 
ing them as emissaries of intrigu- 
ing governments, the following 
few lines may testify to the re- 
fining influence they exercised on 
our war-loving nobles. 

Over against Osaka, on the 
other side of the Yodogawa and 
two hours’ distant, lies another 
great town called Sakai, not 
so big as Osaka yet withal a town 
of great trade for all the islands 
thereabouts. The earthquake 
fourteen years ago greatly 
changed both towns, and as the 
story which I now relate is of 
Sakai two score years yet earlier, 
before even the baptism of my 
grandfather Sorin, and only four- 
teen years since Father Francis 
Xavier quit our shores for China 
and Heaven, it is well nigh im- 
possible to describe the seaport 
justly. Neither the grand edifice 
of Hideyoshi’s castle at Osaka, 
whose gilded walls and_ stately 
battlements have won the praise 
of all Japan, nor the Shinto 
shrines of the city’s deities, nor 
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JUNIOR 


the sago palms of Myokkuji’s 
temple, were yet in existence. 
When Father Frois first told 
me of the town, he sketched its 
limits on my fan with bold sure 
strokes as vivid as a Kane land- 
scape. He drew the quiet beach, 
a delicate line, Awaji in the dis- 
tance with its hazy, square-topped 
mount of Senzan outlined in 








A CHRISTIAN SAMURAI. 
(From an old Japanese print.) 


pines, the Garden of Eden in our 
mythology ; while the lofty peaks 
of Mayasan and the town of 
Hyogo lay to the right. 

Here in this busy seaport town 
the earlier Jesuits, after Father 
Francis, had built their chapel and 
a house. Indeed it was a growing 
center of our Faith and Father 
Frois was justly proud of it. Our 
Society then numbered more than 
one hundred in Japan, though the 
greater number were native lay 
brothers. That was in the fif- 
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teenth year of Tensho, when 
Hideyoshi layed impious hands on 
all our property and turned it over 
to some samurais. 


But it is of the seventh year of 
Eiroku, on the very Birthday of 
Our Lord, 1565, that Father Frois 
told the interesting story. For 
two bloody years the towns and 
fields between Kyoto and Osaka 
were made desolate by the war- — 
riors of Yoshitsugu and Mat- 
sunaga in their struggle for the 
shogunate. In both armies were 
many Christian samurais, each 
fighting loyally for his master yet 
not unmindful of the Master of 
us all. For when good Father 
Trois in his anxiety for the wel- 
fare of their souls made a journey 
to Sakai, in front of which the 
armies were encamped, and as the 
season of Our Savior’s Birth 
drew nigh invited them to Mid- 
night Mass, they gladly sought 
the opportunity to approach the 
Sacraments. 

It was a strange sight, at least 
in our unhappy country, to’ see 
the bands of Christian soldiers 
at the chapel on the Eve of Christ- 
mas. It was cold and bleak; the 
white expanse of sandy shore, 
snowless but frosted, made: the 
dark figures of the soldiers stand 
out in bold relief. The samurais 
of Yoshitsugu came past the 
temple of Myokukuji with. its 
three-storied pagoda, at which the 
Christians glanced and hurried 
by; the valiant men of Matsunaga 
came north by Nintoku’s grave, 
striking for the beach to avoid the 
double moat. Each, unmindful of 
the presence of his enemy, -was 
talking in low tones of the coming 
festival. The moon was on: the 
wane and neither recognized: the 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Alone in China—With Twenty-One Babies. 








HE proverbial 
dweller who has no place to 
rest his weary head because “ chil- 
dren are not allowed ” has an easy 


apartment 


time of it compared to Fr. 
McShane of Loting, China, who 
found himself abandoned with 
twenty-one howling infants on his 
hands. 

How the wary Chinese refused 
him assistance to Hongkong with 
his precious almond-eyed cargo is 
graphically told in Fr. McShane’s 
most recent letter to THE FIeELp 
AFAR. 

“T was not long home from 
Hongkong when I learned that 
the head of the pagan orphanage 
had expressed a desire to send his 
little infants to the sisters’ or- 
phanage at Canton,” he writes. 


At first I thought it was but a little 
ruse on his part to get me to “come 
across” with a substantial money dona- 
tion, for his usual plaint when talking 
with me was: “No money, no money, 
not enough to manage my place.” I 
am charitable enough to believe that he 
has some real interest or concern in the 
work he is directing, other than the 
pecuniary recompense that he is get- 
ting out of it. I waited purposely a 
few days before approaching him on 
the question of transferring the babies 
to Canton. This interim would give 
me a little opportunity to consider the 
matter from our point of view, and it 
would also give him time to reconsider 
his offer if he cared to do so. 





After two days, then, I went to him 
and inquired whether the report about 
wishing to send his infants to Canton 
was true. His answer was that he had 
been quoted correctly, and of course 
the reason was he hadn’t enough money 
to keep them. I asked him if he still 
wanted to be relieved of their care and 
he said that he certainly did. He stated, 
moreover, that if the good Father 
would assume responsibility for the 
transfer it would no doubt bring added 


respect and apprcciation for the Loting 
Catholic Church. I told him I would 
consider his offer and in a day or two 
would give him my answer. I then 
began to make inquiries as to what 
effect such a move would have on the 
pagan population of this vicinity. 

At best, it is no easy matter to get 
from a Chinaman his real opinion on 
a given subject. The Chinese are so 
polite externally that, for fear of of- 
fending, they will often evade a clear 
cut answer until they feel pretty sure 
what kind of answer is wanted. How- 
ever, the answers that I received on 
this subject were so spontaneous and 
uniform that I felt rather convinced 
that I should make no mistake in get- 
ting the little ones into the hands of 
the sisters. I decided also to engage 
two or three pagan nurses to take 
care of the ten:or twelve infants en 
route to Hongkong. This would have 
the advantage of bringing these pagan 
women in close touch with the sisters’ 
orphanage. They would see themselves 
just how the sisters conduct their 
work, and they would also learn that 
the sisters are not selling or destroying 
the babies as the Chinese do. 


In two days, I went back to the 
orphanage and told the superintendent 
that I was willing to take ten or twelve 
babies to Hongkong. I decided to take 
them to Hongkong and not Canton, be- 
cause the sisters at the former place 
had only recently offered to relieve me 
of all the infants that I couldn’t man- 
age. 

This much being settled, there re- 
maimed the all important question of 
the expenses of the trip. Of course I 
knew it was “up to me,” and after tell- 
ing the old gentleman that in view of 
the fact that his orphanage was in such 
financial straits, and especially since I 
was so interested in the welfare of the 
little ones, I would defray the cost of 
the trip. As a favor, however, I asked 
him to allow three of his nurses to 
take care of the youngsters on the 





way. This favor. was readily granted 
when he learned that it meant no ex- 
pense to him. 


There yet remained another rather 
serious question to settle before finally 
closing the deal. Perhaps one-fourth 
of the babies were in a very critical 
condition and I did not want them to 
die on my hands while journeying to 
Hongkong. Moreover, as Fr. Mc- 
Kenna was looking after the sick 
babies and baptizing them before dying, 
I decided to take only the healthier 
ones. So I told the old man that since 
the journey would probably consume 
three full days I thought it wise not 
to transfer any of the sick ones. He 
not only agreed to this, but stated that 
he would allow me to make the entire 
selection. We then settled on the fol- 
lowing Thursday for the departure to 
Hongkong. I at once engaged a small 
boat to take us down to the West 
River, where we would have to trans- 
fer to the big boats that ply between 
Wuchow and Hongkong. 





Hardly had I finished my Mass 
Thursday morning when I was told 
that the women were in the reception 
room waiting for me to make the selec- 
tion of babies for Hongkong. I went 
down almost immediately. But what 
was my surprise when I counted just 
exactly thirty-three little urchins, all, 
with the exception of about six, in the 
very best of health! Both the superin- 
tendent and matron of the orphanage 
were there, and after the usual greet- 
ings they told me to make my selec- 
tion and to take as many as I wanted. 


As stated before, I thought ten or 
twelve would be plenty for this trip, 
but I forgot all about numbers when 
the poor women crowded around me 
and pitifully and appealingly begged 
me to take their babies. Fr. McKenna 
was helping to make the selection and 
when he announced that we had 
twenty-one picked out I thought it best 
to call a halt. 1 shall not soon forget 
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the look of disappointment on the 
faces of the remaining women when 
I made this announcement, which of 
course did not mean at all that I was 
going to forsake the others. I knew 
that they would be taken back to the 
orphanage, and that if there was any 
real danger Fr. McKenna would be on 
hand to take care of them. 

So, having made the necessary pre- 
parations for the trip, the signal was 
given, and in less than twenty minutes 
we were on our boat and were moving 
down towards the West River. Fr. Mc- 
Kenna and our catechist accompanied 
us down to a place called Solung, 
where he wanted to make a sick call. 
After he left us I was alone—or rather, 
to put it more exactly, I was one of 
a party of twenty-five.’ 





We had pretty good sailing the re- 
mainder of the day. Of course the 
youngsters were noisy and restless, but, 
ccensidering the peculiar circumstances, 
they were not too bad. Before leaving 
Loting I suggested buying baskets to 
put the little ones in, but my suggestion 
was not considered. And as a result 
the babies were planked right down 
on the floor with nothing between them 
and the hard boards but a page from 
The Baltimore Sun. I also brought 


along a supply of milk, but I was sur- 
prised to learn how indifferent the 
nurses were in preparing it for the 
infants; in fact, it was only when I 
insisted that they gave it to them at 
all. They preferred to feed them rice 
and rice gruel. And this is the way 
the food was administered: the gruel 
was simply poured down the little 
one’s throat as fast as it would swallow 
it, while the rice was first chewed by 
the nurse for a minute or so and then 
stuffed into the baby’s mouth. I must 
admit that this was a revelation to 
me, especially since the ages of the in- 
fants ranged from five to forty days 
old. 

That night we passed through the 
section of the country most thickly in- 
fested with pirates and robbers, but I 
hadn’t the slightest fear that any of 
them would want to relieve me of my 
charges. Next day at two p. m. we ar- 
rived at the West River, and after a 
little dickering for an anchoring place 
we reached the village of Namkonghau. 





Up to then I had had a pretty easy 
time of it, but once we docked at that 
village the troubles began. It did not 
take long for the local sampan dwell- 
ers to learn our mission, and the news 
of our arrival soon spread through the 


place. Within an hour the dozen or 
so of sampans were crowding around 
our boat, while the villagers were’ ac- 
tually boarding the boat to get a look 
at the passengers. Baby after baby 
was picked up, given the once over, and 
then received a favorable or unfavor- 
able comment just as it appeared to 
the one passing judgment upon it. A 
certain number asked outright for a 
baby; and one woman even offered to 
pay a few cents for one. I suppose 
their object was to resell the babies and 
thus make a few cents extra. And then 
there were a few others whose actions 
were so suspicious that even my 
pagan nurses suspected that they were 
planning to steal a baby, so that within 
a few minutes my three faithful help- 
ers had gathered the little ones from 
the other end of the boat and placed 
them on the floor directly in front of 
me. I then saw that they wanted my 
help, so, laying aside my breviary, I’as- 
sumed the role of watchman and for 
the next three hours did little else than 
keep my eyes on the people who were 
passing through the boat. 





At exactly five p. m. we heard the 
whistle of the approaching Hongkong 
steamer. I don’t know when I heard 
a sound so consoling, for I immedi- 
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ately had visions of boarding the big 
boat, getting the little ones settled in a 
quiet corner, and then retiring for a 
bit of rest; but wait—! the river at this 
point is probably two miles wide but 
only the middle of it is navigable for 
these large steamers, consequently 
local passengers must be ferried to it in 
a long, open, flat-bottomed boat. Be- 
fore getting on this ferry I engaged 
four women from the village to help 
the nurses transfer the youngsters 
from our boat to the ferry and from 
the ferry to the steamer. As we ap- 
proached the steamer the “rail-hangers” 
caught sight of the infants, and within 
a minute or so more it looked as if 
their boat might capsize, so many of 
the passengers rushed to the rail to 
get a peep at the babies. As soon as 
I could, I got on the steamer, elbowed 
my way through the crowd, and finally 
reached the compradore on the second 
deck. I asked him where he would 
place the little ones, but you can 
imagine my feelings when he told me 
that he could not make room for even 
one new passenger. He encouraged 
me, however, by saying that another 
big boat was following and that I 
could easily get accommodations on it. 
By this time at least half of the babies 
had been transferred from the ferry 
to the boat, but there was nothing to 
do but shift them right back again 
and row back to the dock to await 
the next steamer. 





Fifteen minutes later we were being 


ferried out to the next and last steamer 
for Hongkong that day. As soon as 
the compradore, who was watching our 
approach, saw the infants he motioned 
for us to go back, but I was too 
anxious to get on his boat to heed his 
gestures. When the boat came to a 
stop I got on and started to mount the 
stairs that led to the second deck. The 
compradore himself met me and told 
me that they were crowded and could 
not take on any more. I made an 
effort to reach the captain on the 
third deck, but before I could advance 
far the boat started to go, and I was 
forced to get off. Thus we were con- 
strained to return a second time to our 
little boat at the dock, and I must admit 
that it was not pleasant to do so since 
it would be twenty-four hours before 
the next steamer would arrive, with 
chances for getting accommodations 
none too promising. The nurses sensed 
difficulties and they insisted on return- 
ing at once to Loting. Such a thought, 
however, never entered my mind, for I 
knew that within an hour I could reach 
Fr. Chan’s mission (my next door 
neighbor), and could then telegraph 
Fr. Walsh at Wuchow to reserve a 
cabin on tomorrows Hongkong 
boat. 





Within an hour, therefore, I arrived 
at the Taking Mission—only to be told 
that Fr. Chan was at Canton. I ‘asked 
his “boy” to take me to the telegraph 
office. There I wrote out a brief note 
to Fr. Walsh asking him to reserve a 
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cabin on the next day Hongkong boat. 
Before forwarding this message the 
operator handed me a bill for five 
dollars and eighty-two cents. This 
seemed very expensive, and when I 
considered that I could actually go to 
Wuchow for sixty cents, and be able 
to return on the same boat on which 
I was now asking Fr. Walsh to*make 
reservation, I decided not to send the 
telegram but to go directly to Wuchow. 
I was urged all the more to do this, 
first, because I could not be certain that 
the message would ever reach its desti- 
nation, and secondly, there was the 
possibility that Fr. Walsh might be 
away from his mission. There was 
only one objection to this plan: I did 
not want to leave the nurses alone with 
the babies on our little boat at Nam- 
konghau that night; but the longer I 
thought of it the firmer became my 
conviction that it was the only wise 
thing to do. Consequently, I sent a 
man to tell the nurses the new 
plans. 

As it was then ten p. m. and the boat 
to Wuchow was due to leave about 
two a. m., I thought it hardly worth 
while returning to the babies for 
the couple of hours that intervened. 
Then, too, Fr. Chan’s boy promised 
to go down early the next morning and 
remain with them till I returned from 
Wuchow. I secured the loan of an 
alarm clock, and, being assured by 
the boy that he would be up in time 
to accompany me to the boat, retired 
for a couple of hours’ sleep. 





I don’t know whether it was the heat, 
the noise next door, the mosquitoes, or 
the anxiety about the babies five miles 
down the river, that kept me awake, 
but at one a. m. I got up, dressed, and 
waited till one-thirty. Then I let the 
alarm go off, hoping that it would 
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awaken the boy. At two a. m. there 
was as yet no sign of anyone being 
awake, so I decided to let them sleep, 
as I knew I could easily reach the 
boat myself. I put on my hat and 
started to go out. But I could not 
open the door and upon examination 
discovered that I was locked in. Evi- 
dently the boy had locked the door 
before retiring. I then relit the lamp, 
re-wound the alarm clock, and let it 
go for all it was worth—but to no 
avail. The boy was doubtless sleeping 
the sleep of the just. Just then I 
thought I heard the whistle of the 
approaching boat. This got me really 
excited, and I began pounding on the 
door and shouting loud enough to 
awake the seven sleepers. Everybody 
else in the neighborhood seemed to 
hear my call, but the boy slept on. 

There was only one thing left to 
do and that was to break the door, and 
I was just about to do it when I 
heard footsteps approaching and the 
rattle of keys. In another minute the 
door was opened, and the boy non- 
chalantly informed me that it was 
about time to go to the pier. “Well,” 
as old Uncle Josh used to say when- 
ever he wanted to keep his pledge of 
always using a polite form when ex- 
pressing his feelings, “I felt like say- 
ing something but I didn’t.” I simply 
told him, as politely as I could, that 
he was a pretty good sleeper. We 
then hurried to the dock and I was 
considerably cheered by the news that 
our boat had not yet arrived. We 
waited just three hours before it came, 
but, even so, I was happy to board it 
and be on the way to Wuchow. 


At noon the boat anchored at Wu- 
chow. I hastened immediately to the 
steamer that was to leave at two p. m. 
for Hongkong, secured a cabin for this 
trip, and then started to find Fr. 
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Walsh’s mission. There was just about 
enough time with him to explain my 
visit and eat dinner, when I had to 
leave to catch the boat. e 

Once settled on this steamer and 
moving down the river, I felt as 
though our troubles were over, for 
would it not be an easy matter to pick 
up the babies at Namkonghau, place 
them in the nice cabin reserved for 
them, and then let the nurses do the 
rest? I felt certain, too, that Fr. 
Chan’s boy would be there, as he 
promised, to manage the transfer from 
the ferry to the steamer. Anyhow, such 
thoughts were enough to give me a 
quiet rest for the next four hours, 
this being the time from Wuchow to 
Namkonghau. 





Shortly before we arrived, I was on 
the lookout for my party. As we got 
nearer I could plainly see our little 
boat at the dock, and concluded that 
the babies were on the ferry that was 
coming out to the steamer. I then 
went down to the lowest deck, elbowed 
my way through the steerage passen- 
gers, and finally arrived at the gangway 
where the new passengers would enter. 
It did not take long to see that there 
were no babies on the ferry, and I 
shouted to the ferryman to tell me 
where they were. “Over there,” an- 
swered he, pointing in the direction of 
our ship. 1 took this to mean that they 
had possibly come out in another ferry 
and were entering on the other side of 


our boat. I hurried up to the first 
deck, scanned the whole water line of 
the vessel on that side, but could see 
no boats. I asked one of the crew if 
any babies had been brought aboard 
and he replied that he didn’t see any. 
Down again I went to the ferryman 
and asked him if the babies were still 
at the dock, and he told me they were. 

By this time the steamer had started 
to move and before I fully realized it 
we were fast approaching the ship’s 
full speed. I hurried to the captain 
and asked him to please stop the boat 
for a few minutes. I’ll remember that 
captain to my dying day, for he had 
the ship almost at a standstill before 
he heard the full reason for my re- 
quest. I then sent a message to the 
owner of our small boat and requested 
him to row down to the steamer. At 
the same time the captain gave orders 
to have his steamer pull in towards the 
shore. By so doing, our little boat, 
when it arrived, was able to push right 
next to the gangplank that was let 
down for them; and the transfer of 
the babies was effected without much 
trouble and in a remarkably short time. 
This was another time that I “felt like 
saying something,” but to what effect? 
The Chinese passengers were enjoying 
the affair as much, perhaps, as they 
would their evening chow; and any 
indication on my part that I did not 
agree with them would but lower me 
in their estimation. I simply retired 
to my own cabin and congratulated 
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myself that my entire party was to- 
gether again. 





The rest of the journey was rather 
uneventful. It was about three p. m. 
the next day when we docked at the 
Hongkong pier. In response to a tele- 
gram sent from Wuchow by Fr. Walsh 
to our Procure, “ to have automobiles 
meet Fr. McShane and party on S. S. 
Kwong Ying,” I found the procurator 
himself and two clerical visitors at the 
p-er to welcome us. 

An amusing incident at the time 
happened with the nurses. I doubt if 
Hongkong ever had in its midst more 
innocent “greenhorns” than those 
nurses of mine. Previous to our land- 
ing, the leader of the three suggested 
that I buy a couple of big baskets to 
carry the babies to the sisters’ orphan- 
age. I told her I would get something 
better than baskets. So, when the little 
ones were all placed in the automobiles, 
I told the ugurses to get in also. I 
noticed they were very reluctant to do 
so. And why shouldn’t they be? They 
had never in their lives, except at 
their marriage, been carried by coolies, 
and it never entered their minds that 
they were now to have such a privi- 
lege repeated. They were willing 
enough to have their baggage carried, 
but they insisted on placing themselves 
back of the automobiles expecting, of 
course, that the automobiles would be 
catried by coolies, and they could then 
follow behind. We finally got them 
into the cars, and just what passed 
through their minds when the machines 
began to move, and move rapidly, too, 
would be interesting indeed to learn. 





It did not take long to reach the 
sisters’ orphanage, where the infants 
were received with open arms. When 
they were finally bunked in little clean 
white beds, I could not but think how 
fortunate they were to be placed in 
the hands of the good sisters. And I 
thought, too, how fortunate I was in 
heing able, through the generosity of 
American friends, to finance such an 
undertaking, for I know there are hun- 
dreds of other missioners who, for lack 
of money, would have been helpless to 
rescue these infants. It was well 
worth the money and trouble, and I 
was glad to have shared in it. 
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CHRISTMAS—Here and In China. 








HE florists’ automobiles start- 

ed off from the curb and sped 
down the avenue in front of the 
church. It was the afternoon be- 
fore Christmas Day and the driv- 
ers realized that they had plenty 
of work before them, work that 
would keep them up late in the 
night delivering their fragrant 
wares. They had just completed 
their largest job of decorating and 
were glad that it was over. 

They knew that the sanctuary 
of the big church which they had 
left was a gorgeous forest of 
Christmas greens and _ scarlet 
poinsettias. No effort or expense 
had been spared to provide a fit- 
ting setting for the great midnight 
Sacrifice. As the solemn bell in 
high tower would toll the arrival 
that night of the Feast of the 
Nativity twinkling candle lights 
would appear through the dull 
evergreens, myriads of brilliant 
electric lights gleam forth, and 
hundreds of eyes would be at- 
tracted by the ever changing scene 
of white cassocks, golden vest- 
ments, and fine laces, with the pall 
of sweet incense over all. 

With the mighty organ bursting 
forth into a roar of welcome to 
the Savior, the famous choir 
would inspire the kneeling throng 
with that song of angels—“ Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo.” 

Surely that would be a scene 
calculated to please the new-born 
Christ Child and to instill in all 
those present a spirit of peace on 
earth. 


In far-off China a Maryknoll 
missioner tells of Christmas in his 
little church, where neither golden 
vestments nor magnificent pipe 
organ add to the impressiveness 
of the Holy Sacrifice. 

“For several days previous to 
Christmas we were busy garnish- 
ing the house,” he says. “ With 
true doughboy enthusiasm we 
swept, dusted, and washed win- 


’ dows, teaching English slang the 
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while to a little shaver who was 
much amused by it. The teacher, 
Wong, decorated the altar with 
all the gold and red artificial flow- 
ers he could lay his hands upon, 
in a way that would delight the 
heart of any Chinese. Meanwhile 
the youngster put finishing 
touches here and there with our 
fine assortment of tools, which 
are well worth their weight in 
gold. The electricians, too, work- 
ed their heads off wiring the house 
and by six o’clock, just as the 
evening shades fell, Maryknoll-in- 
Wuchow shone out like the star 
of Bethlehem. 

“Then in came our shepherds, 
a score of neighboring women 
and children, curiosity leading the 
way. Though I understood little 
of what they said, I readily gath- 
ered from their grunts and signs 
that they were pleased with the 
general appearance of things. 
Some of the youngsters had stock- 
ings of nuts and candy in their 
hands, which they doubtless ob- 
tained at the Methodist or some 
other Protestant mission. 

“We had Midnight Mass, cele- 
brated by Fr. Walsh. I was in 
the gallery playing the old Christ- 
mas melodies on the violin. The 
congregation consisted of a Cath- 
olic Japanese woman, her pagan 
Chinese husband and their little 
boy of six Kwangtung winters.” 


And the florists sped down the 
avenue in their automobiles, never 
realizing that theirs was the least 
important part of the welcome 
which the Christ-Child so eagerly 
looks for on His Birthday, and 
that the honor paid Him in far-off 
China was fully as gratifying to 
Him as that in the big church, be- 
cause it was another step in the 
fulfillment of the words of Isaias: 
And God’s people will come from 
the land of Sinin and join in the 
anthem of praise with people 
from every land under the sun. 
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Fatherly Friends of Maryknoll. 








ONOR to whom honor is due! 

The official +~announcement 
that the Rev. John F. Noll, LL.D., 
editor of Our Sunday Visitor, has 
been elevated to the rank of Do- 
mestic Prelate brings joy to the 
hearts of all Maryknollers. 

Fr. Noll exemplifies what 
should be, but is not yet, a truism: 
that efforts to bring the Faith to 
others need imply no neglect of it 
at home ; for while his remarkably 
successful apostolate of the press, 
in addition to other labors, must 
make absolute demand on his time 
and attention, he yet has plenty of 
room in his heart for a practical 
devotion to foreign missions, and 
he has proved a constant and gen- 
erous friend of our growing 
Society. 

All the Maryknolls extend their 
heartiest congratulations, and 
join in prayer that Fr. Noll’s 


wonderful work for the propaga-- 


tion of the Faith, both at home 
and abroad, may continue success- 
fully ad multos annos. 


One Sunday last summer we 
heard Mass in a town hidden 
among the hills of Massachusetts. 
The sermon was on faith and, to 
our surprise, the priest closed the 
sermon with the words: “I’ve no 
doubt, that if the Catholics of this 
town would look out beyond its 
narrow limits and become in- 
terested in Catholic foreign mis- 
sions, this town would glow with 
truly Catholic faith. Perhaps 
each would become a missioner in 
prayer and in example, and thus 
strive to bring a friend or relative 
to the true Church of Christ, or to 
lead some dear soul to the knowl- 
edge and love of the truth, the 
beauty and the consolations of the 
Catholic faith.” 








In the plan of God we may help 
one another while living together on 
this earth: and in the same Divine 
plan we who still live on earth may 
help those who have left it. 
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REV. PETER PAUL CHAPON, S.S., 
whose memory is held in benediction 
by hundreds of American priests. 


The Father Chapon Memorial 
Burse has now reached the $2,000 
mark. 

The important share which this 
reverend and much-loved priest 
had in the training of hundreds 
of the clergy deserves a lasting 
monument. A fund for the edu- 
cation of candidates for the priest- 
hood is surely an appropriate, if 
not an adequate, memorial to his 
life’s labors. We confidently en- 
trust the completion of the burse 
to the gratitude of the priests 
throughout the country who have 
received inspiration from the vir- 
tues of this holy and venerable 
teacher. 





Maryknoll owes a big debt of 
gratitude to the bishops who have 
opened their dioceses to the Mary- 
knoll campaign for subscribers to 
Tue Fretp Arar, to the pastors 
of parishes who have welcomed 
the preachers of Maryknoll’s mes- 
sage, and to their generous parish- 


T-HE 


SEMINARY 


ioners who have given a ready 
hearing and a helping hand. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island 
have been the most recent field to 
be visited in our campaign to 
spread the knowledge of mission 
work. Bishop Nilan and Bishop 
Murray of Hartford, and Bishop 
Hickey of Providence, have been 
most kind and helpful; the pas- 
tors of both dioceses, when asked 
to set aside a Sunday for a Mary- 
knoll appeal, have without excep- 
tion granted this valued favor. 
Fr. Cassidy, the Maryknoller who 
has been arranging in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island for the schedule 
for Maryknoll preachers, reports 
that he has met everywhere a 
spirit of interested and zealous co- 
operation; and the priests who 
have gone out from Maryknoll 
and The Venard to carry the mis- 
sion message return with glowing 
accounts of the hospitality that 
has been shown to them by the 
priests of the several parishes. 

It is this fine spirit of coopera- 
tion on the part of bishops, priests 
and people that gives us so much 
confidence in the future of mis- 
sion work in the United States. 
The power of the parishes when 
organized for any objective is in- 
calculable ; and when the parishes 
throughout our country are 
massed behind the mission move- 
ment, we can look for results com- 
mensurate with the numbers and 
the active faith of the Catholics 
of the United States. 


Because of the whole-hearted 
response of the Hartford diocese, 
a long cherished ambition of 
Maryknoll was finally achieved 
and the circulation of THe Fretp 
AFak has at last gone over the top 
with 104,000 subscribers. 








A Perpetual Memorial Member- 
ship in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society may be secured by an offer- 
ing of fifty dollars. (A Bond will be 
quite acceptable.) 
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The Missioners At Sea. 








ON BOARD S. S. MANILA MARU. 
ELL, we are sailing, sailing o’er 
the bounding main. The gang- 

plank was hoisted promptly at ten a. m. 

The day was cloudy and hazy and 

soon there could be distinguished only 

the domed spires of the Cathedral and 
the Smith Building, the Woolworth of 

Seattle, while on the other side were 

the snow capped, tree-fringed outlines 

of the Olympias. Now as we are near- 
ing Victoria the sun is shining brightly. 

We and a Siberian returning from 
Alaska are the only white passengers. 
The rest scem to be all Japanese save 
a Holstein cow and calf. Frs. Sweeney 
and Meehan and Brother Albert have 
one room, and Frs. Murray and Pas- 
chang another. Nearly all the other 
rooms are vacant. Among the Japa- 
nese passengers is a Universalist min- 
ister who is a Harvard man. I think 
he travels with the steers in the steer- 
age. 

It looks as if everything is going to 
he all right. The cabins are quite com- 
fortable, and the luncheon today was 
edible enough. Lots of fun watching 
the sailors batten down the hatches. 
Their chorus of shouts and groans and 
grunts as they drag on the ropes is 
most musical. To increase the noise 
the flying squadron of gulls convoying 
us screech like a rusty pulley as they 
fight over a cigarette butt or a perching 
place. 

Just now we are having tea and cof- 
fee-cake. Fr. Sweeney, as superior and 
procurator of this expedition, is being 
hounded continually by requests from 
his charges to see about the trunks, to 
arrange a place for Mass, to get this, 
and to do that. He declines to be per- 
turbed. A while ago, a sailor came 
and dropped a rod tied to a rope 
through a hole in the saloon (obsolete 
word in U. S.) and when it showed 
only about three feet of water, Fr. 
Sweeney was rather surprised to think 
our ship was only three feet from 








the bottom. At Victoria, where we are 
to stop for two hours, we are going 
ashore, and by walking on terra firma 
and concrete for a while we hope to 
postpone the inevitable. So far the 
motion of the boat is almost imper- 
ceptible, but Fr. Sweeney yearns for a 
turbulent sea. He thinks one should 
have “the experience.” May he get all 
he wants! 


Friday.—A fter dinner yesterday, fol- 
lowing a brisk automobile ride through 
Victoria, we sat up on the upper deck 
and watched the harbor lights of the 
city and their quivering reflections in 
the water dwindle away in the dis- 
tance. Then the waves ploughed up 
great gleaming spots of green phos- 
phorescence. Someone was playing a 
flute and for a moment we suspected 
that Fr. Hunt was stowed away some- 
where, but later the musician was dis- 
covered. Wrapped up in a big check- 
ered kimona, he was blowing away at a 
long bamboo flute and producing much 
lugubrious music. 

We do not glide so smoothly over the 
water as yesterday. Fr. Paschang has 
suffered several onslaughts of “mal 
de mér.” All the others are traveling 
well. We set up our Mass kits and 
offer the Holy Sacrifice in our cabins. 
During the day there is not much to do 
except sit up on deck, or in the cabin 
devouring the supply of detective and 
adventure fiction. 


Saturday—Fr. Sweeney has been 
wishing for a storm and this noon we 
(Continued on page 13, column 3.) 


ON BOARD S. S. MONTEAGLE 
HE Monteagle carries a large 
amount of cargo and promises to 

be steady. The bow is freighted with | 

lumber for Japan and there is lead 
in the hold. The “boys” are Chinese 
and they are everywhere, in their loose 
black jackets, white stockings and 
slippers. 

We stayed on deck until “lights out” 

—ten p. m—and wrote letters—the last 

until we reached Japan. 





Sunday.—Mass at six in the ladies’ 
room. It was good to feel that on our 
journey across the Pacific we should 
have that privilege frequently. 

At seven the gangplank was put 
down and all of us went down to say 
farewell to the last of the Maryknoll 
Sisters. We turned away rapidly and 
did not watch closely the machine that 
carried off Sisters Catherine, Gemma, 
and Magdalen. 

It was a grey day. The breakers 
were high and we already realized we 
were not on solid land. The daily letter 
was a pleasure, and we felt very 
close as we read the message. 

Lunch hour came and we all went 
as far as the dining-room. Later we 
sat on deck, but the boat rolled and 
one by one all sought refuge. 





Monday.—No Mass—the sea was too 
rough. Only two of our party were on 
deck, and they appeared only at inter- 
vals. And for the others—all that they 
wished was solitude. 





Tuesday.—Sea still too rough for 
Mass, but if it had not been the “ pa- 
rishioners ” would not have numbered 
more than three. 





Wednesday.—Mass at seven. And it 
was with a deeper appreciation of the 
privilege that the eight knelt in the 
salon around the little table which 
served as altar. 





A priest-friend refers to his Per- 
petual Membership as a paid-up in- 
surance policy. 


TELL YOUR 


FRIENDS 


A Liberty Bond or a War Savings 
Stamp is always as acceptable at 
Maryknoll as any form of money. 


ABOUT 


THE 


Why not get the Holy Name So- 
ciety to maintain a Maryknoll cate- 
chist in China? 


FIELD 
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Friday.—Very cold and rough. The 
Monteagle was turning farther north 
than usual to avoid rough seas. We 
shall see Aleutian Islands in a day. 





Saturday—Began ‘October devotions 
in our cabin. Each meal is to be 
followed by five mysteries during 
Rosary Month, that Our Lady may 
bless Maryknoll and her mission. 





Sunday.—Rosary Sunday, and we 
thought of the Maryknoll chapel. But 
we had three Masses, and a short con- 
ference by Father Superior. 





Monday.—Aleutian Islands in sight 
and shortly after Mass we “stole” up 
to the Captain’s bridge—a_ special 
privilege Father Superior had secured 
for us—and saw the snow-capped 
peaks glistening in the sunlight. The 
islands were bare and bleak, uneven in 
their contour. We traveled very close 
—within a mile or two—for the pur- 
pose of geographical observatiuns, we 
afterwards learned. This clear view 
of the islands was unusual, for we 
were farther north than the o-Jinary 
line of travel and the day was very 
clear. 

Whales “spouted” out near the 
horizon line, but they were not friendly 
enough to show their faces—or their 
backs. Late in the afternoon we pass- 
ed the last of the chain of Aleutians— 
a big hump in the Pacific. 





Thursday.—There was no Wednes- 
day and our first problem was what 
we should do with Wednesday’s letters. 
Even though the day was skipped there 
was no desire to skip the letter. 

All at Mass and breakfast, but the 
course of the morning brought high 
winds. The sea-legs of most of us are 
good, however, and we went to the 
stern and watched “the breaking waves 
dash high.” We sang “ Holy God, we 
praise Thy Name,” and then “ Mary- 
knoll” was blown back across the 
waves. 

In the afternoon we sat on deck and 
watched the ship pass through storm 
into sunshine. A victrola concert was 
enjoyed in the evening. 





Friday.—First Friday, and _ our 
thoughts went back to Holy Hour at 
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Maryknoll. But we had Mass, and 
later our October devotions in our 
stateroom. 

We went to the bridge to see the 
sunset. It was a glorious golden one. 





Sunday.—Mass at seven, with the 
“congregation” somewhat larger. An 
Episcopalian interested in the Catholic 
Faith was present, and the Chinese 
assistant-purser served. Father Su- 
perior spoke—on the Catholic’s love for 
the Mother of.God, and on her titles 
which the sea brings back to mind. 
The day was quiet. 





Monday.—Another calm, quiet day, 
uneventful except that the dim outline 
of a ship was seen on the horizon and 
a school of porpoises disturbed the 
calm of the sea. We had rolls before 
dinner and a promise of a typhoon for 
the morning. 


Tuesday.—A wild day, and it suited 
some passengers. Chairs were not safe 
on deck. There were several slides to 
the rail. But wild days are the ones 
most tempting to Maryknollers and a 
trip to the stern was made before noon. 
While we were there everyone was 
sent in because the boat was going to 
be turned—not back to Vancouver, 
but out of the typhoon. All day long 
the waves roared and dashed on deck, 
but we sat out and enjoyed the might 
of it all. 








“The strects of Yokohama were 
crowded.” 
WILL MAKE IT A 


(Continued from page 12, column 2.) 
drove into one. Magnificent sight, the 
ocean in- turmoil! But its effects, 
physical and spiritual, can be much 
more distressing than that famous 
combination of cabbage and _ cold 
water. A big roller comes along and 
hoists the ship up on its shoulders and 
then playfully glides away from under 
it, and while the boat is wallowing 
in the trough of the waves a great 
spume-crested billow splashes over her 
and washes up and down her decks. 
And then the poor old Holstein cow 
and her calf, penned up on the after- 
deck, wish they were back on the farm. 





Sunday.—The hurricane still rages, 
and we are traveling but four miles 
an hour, Fr. Sweeney enjoying it im- 
mensely, the others not so much, and 
Fr. Paschang least of all. This ocean 
voyaging, he says, “ain’t what it’s 
cracked up to be.” The sailors have 
lots of fun trying to cross the decks 
between splashes. Several times today 
the room occupied by Frs. Sweeney 
and Meehan and Bro. Albert has been 
Hooded. 

A very unpeaceful Lord’s Day. 





Monday.—The wind and the waves 
have somewhat abated, and the sky is 
clearing up. Fr. Sweeney is wondering 
now if we couldn’t pick up an ice- 
berg, or run across a derelict ship. This 
cheap magazine literature has a detri- 
mental effect, after all. Fr. Paschang 
approaching normalcy. He’s not sick, 
but he is far from well. 





Tuesday.—The ocean is practically 
calm again. Fr. Murray saw a ship go- 
ing east this morning early. Very nice 
to bask in the sun, when it shines, 
which is not always. That flute player 
ought to be pretty good at it after 
a while. He certainly does a lot of 
practising. 





Wednesday—The boat rolls again 
today and occasional breakers wash the 
deck. The old cow got tired of having 
the ocean slapping her in the face all 
the time and broke out of her stall. 
Some excitement, anyway. Everybody 
feeling fine. Fr. Paschang has. re- 
newed interest in life and is appearing 
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IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS AT 
NIKKO. 


regularly at table, whence the food as 
regularly disappears. Any sugge~*‘on as 
to there being another storm _ :ad 
annoys Fr. Meehan. However, he 
claims that this is his idea of noth- 
ing to do. 

That flute-player is also a gentleman 
of leisure. And to help him along, our 
two prosperous Japanese friends and 
some of the ship’s officers, who have 
a little friendly game of cards with 
lots of tea and cakes every evening 
in the saloon just outside our room, 
set the phonograph to grinding out 
japanese songs. Oh, boy! sounds as 
if they keep tapping their mouth or 
their Adam’s apple with their hands 
while they are singing. We retired to 
the other stateroom. 


Thursday—A new shed was built 
for the live-stock, and when it was 
ready old Bossie wouldn’t back up onto 
the platform. Half the crew was try- 
ing to induce her to do so, and finally 
they got a lot of rope, tied it around her 
horns and legs, and pulled her in. 
More excitement! Wireless operator 
says there are lots of ships in the 
neighborhood, but they must be over 
the hill. 

This ship is very Oriental as to crew, 
officers, and passengers. Most of them 
are Japanese who can talk just about 
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cnough English to get you to try a 
conversation with them, and then after 
a few “huhs” and shrugs on their part 
you find it hopeless. Some, however, 
can prattle along quite well. Anyway 
they have the advantage, for they can 
tell what we are talking about, but 
they could be plotting to stab us in 
the back before our faces, while we 
would be supposing they were admir- 
ing our good looks. 





Friday—Tonight a bunch of the 
galley-boys and a few passengers put 
on a little amateur theatrical down in 
the steerage. We were down for a 
while, and as far as we could judge 
the show was pretty good. The rapid- 
fire dialogue, of course, was all Japa- 
nese to us, but the facial expressions of 
the actors and the laughter of the audi- 
ence made it evident that their acts 
were comedies. They were going well 
at half past eleven, and we don’t know 
when the final curtain was drawn. 





Saturday.—Well, we have made half 
the distance between Victoria, Van- 
couver, and Yokohama, We are cruis- 
ing just under the Aleutian Islands; 
this very northern curve makes the 
course shorter than it would be 
straight over. 

Fr. Murray is helping several of the 
stewards and “boys” to learn to read 
and write English. They are very 
anxious to learn. 

One of his pupils asked, “You got 
wife?” At the negative reply he con- 
tinued: “None your friends here got 
wife?” He was assured they had not. 
He pondered a little, then got a happy 
thought. “Ah, I know, you no 
Methodist, you old Church!” 

He was told yes, very old. “Did you 
cver hear of St. Francis Xavier?” Fr. 
Murray asked him. 

He tapped his temple with a thought- 
ful finger and then said: “Ah, you 
inean good Francis?” 

“Yes,” said Fr. Murray, “I belong 
to his church.” 
“Ah, yes! 

swered. 

It seems the Methodists are quite ac- 
tive over in Japan. This boy had at- 
tended their Sunday School for several 
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years. More than once we have been 
asked if we are Methodist ministers. 





Monday.—I did not skip Sunday, be- 
cause you see there really was no Sun- 
day. We went to sleep on Saturday 
night and woke up on Monday morn- 
ing. The only explanation is that in 
the meantime we crossed the 180 Meri- 
dian and so lost a day. Wish the re- 
maining days of this cruise would 
speed past like that day! Well, there 
is hope that we shall push into Yoko- 
hama next Sunday. This old Manila 
boat is splashing along at 14 and 15 
miles per, now, whereas she was only 
stretching 10 and 11 miles most of the 
time heretofore. She is quite heavily 
laden. The sea is not very boisterous 
today and we see-saw gently. 





Tuesday.—Wireless_ reports from 
Tokyo last night told of 9,000 houses 
being submerged by rain and sea-water 
in that city, and that the storm is now 
coming out to greet us. There was 
other wireless news, but mostly poli- 
tical about Japan, and the bulletin is 
couched in most interestingly confused 
circumlocutory English. Nothing, 
however, about Babe Ruth. 





W ednesday.—The hurricane sent out 
from Tokyo met us today and the old 
Manila did roll and flounder, and the 
sea splashed over her fiercely. The 
dinner table was partitioned into com- 
partments to keep our plates from 
changing places, while out in the com- 
mon ground in the middle of the table 
dishes slid gaily up and down and side- 
ways. Ever and anon the pantry re- 
sounded with the rattle and crash of 
a chinaware avalanche. In the midst 
of the storm several sailors were re- 








The FIELD AFAR’ STORIES 


make excellent reading matter. They 
are well-selected and the attention 
of the reader is heid from start to 
finish. The spiritual inspiration 
and knowledge derived from the 
reading of these Stories will furnish 
an ample recompense to every read- 
er. With every good wish and a 
prayer that the good seed may be 
scattered over every field, near as 
well as afar—Arthur J. Scanlan, 
Censor of Books. 
Price: one dollar, postpaid. 
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pairing the wireless rigging as non- 
chalantly as if they were climbing into 
their bunks. This morning the purser, 
a rather jaunty gentleman, was stroll- 
ing up the deck where some sailors 
were manicuring the boards, and sud- 
denly his feet slid from under him 
and he hung for a moment horizon- 
tally in the air; then a big wave pushed 
the boat up under him, and he strug- 
gled to his feet to chase his cap across 
the deck. He was a sight to inspire 
the sailors with hilarious laughter. 
This evening the storm is still “going 
good.” 

Thursday.—Rain several times to- 
day. Sea is quite calm again. This 
is said to be a very stormy time of 
year on this nothern route. 

Tonight there was another “home 
talent” performance by the “boys.” 
They are certainly clever actors, and 
their “acts” are “made up” by them. 





Friday—Bright and fair! Most 
perfect day since we embarked, and the 
first day that the decks were dry. The 
steerage passengers came out in good- 
ly numbers, especially the children. 
Wild ducks and porpoises put a little 
more life in the scenery. 





Saturday—Bright and fair again! 
This is the day scheduled for our ar- 
rival at Yokohama, but we are still 
over 500 miles away. Fr. Sweeney de- 
clares he saw a whale. Openly dis- 
puted by some, silently doubted by 
others. Very pleasant up on deck. The 
sunset was something to gaze upon, 
and later the full moon spread a wide 
path of sparkling silvery sheen upon 
the gently swelling sea. 





Sunday—A peep out of the port- 








TO HELP OUR STUDENTS. 


Fifty or more new students have 
joined us this year. Many are so 
placed that they hesitate to appeal 
to the folks at home for financial 
aid. 

At the Seminary, no tuition is re- 
quired but each student has con- 
siderable incidental expense— 
clothing, books, etc. Student-aid 
foundations are maintained to re- 
lieve such cases, and additions to 
these are most useful and accept- 
able. 
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holes when we crawled from our 
bunks revealed to us the shore line of 
Japan at Kinkasan. It was good to 
look upon—yet far from Yokohama. 
Little square-sailed fishing-craft were 
flitting about us on the deep blue 
waves, and every now and then a 
steamer would pass in the distance. 
Beautiful day, and most of it was 
spent on deck. Fr. Meehan’s binoculars 
were passed around the company. 





Monday.—We “hove to” in the har- 
bor at five this morning, and when the 
fog cleared away there was a sight 
to gladden the heart; big ocean liners, 
little ocean liners, tugs, schooners, 
lighter-boats and fishing boats, flags 
flying and sails flapping. The port 
doctors boarded us at eight a. m., and 
in a little while we moved inside the 
breakwater. 


Our money changed, passports certi- 
fied, etc., we disembarked about nine 
a. m. and slowly wended our way 
townward, greatly to the disgust of a 
lot of persistent and insistent rick- 
shaw trotters, several of whom fol- 
lowed us, apparently waiting for some 
one to weaken. We encountered quite 
a few foreigners, Yokohama being a 
ccsmopolitan city, but they merely 
honored us with a passing stare. It 
is a relief to see a strange paleface 
again, even if it ignores one. The 
first one I saw, I greeted with a 
“howdy,” but his surprised demeanor 
cautioned me that it is not conven- 
tional, so now I stare as frigidly as any 
of them. 


Well, being hungry, we steered 
for the Grand Hotel, a noble eating- 
house right on the Bund, with a grand 
view of the Bay, and there we had 
tifin. Then two of us made our way 
to the Catholic Mission: up on the 
BI ff, and there we learned that Pere 
Li oine had been to the boat, but 
found we had gone ashore already. 
We spent the afternoon roaming about 
the city. Today was the autumn festi- 
val, the day the first rice is offered to 
ancestors, so the foreign houses were 
closed and the streets were quite crowd 
ed. Fr. Sweeney took a trip out to Ka 
makura to contemplate at the giant 
Buddha, Diabutsu. We all gathered at 
the Mission for dinner, which was a 
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APPROACH TO A 
SHRINE, NIKKO. 


PAGAN 


dinner, real food and lots of it, not 
the fancy samples we had to be con- 
tented with on the boat. The priests, 
Pere Lemoine and Pere Lebarbey, 
were genial and spoke English much 
better than we could have spoken 
French. In the evening Brother Jen- 
nings of the Marist College and Fr. 
Walter of the same place, came in to 
see us and we spent the night at 
their place. 





Tuesday.—In the morning took an 
electric train to Tokyo, about an hour 
from Yokohama, and then took a taxi 
to the Cathedral, where we found 
Archbishop Rey awaiting us. His 
Grace spoke our own language. One 
of his priests is quite proficient in 
German, so Brother Albert could con- 
verse loquaciously. The Archbishop is 
quite jovial and likes to talk about 
America. 

Here we found also Paul Hirata, 
who had been attending the Seminary, 
but who is ready to go home to Na- 
gasaki for the winter, after which he 
expects to return to Maryknoll. We 
pressed him into service as our guide 
to Nikko, to which famous beauty spot 
we went in the afternoon. 

Returning to Tokyo some of us 
lodged at the Archbishop’s place and 
some at the Morning Star School. 


YOUNG FOLKS. 
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The Chinese Woman. 








AYMOND RADCLYFFE in 

the London “ New Witness ” 
wrote four columns of impres- 
sions on “ The Women of China.” 
He praises them extravagantly 
and betrays the inadequate knowl- 
edge of a tourist in his superla- 
tives. He may be forgiven much, 
however, as he evidently came to 
admire, not to blame, and that 
makes pleasant reading and a 
Setter feeling between the East 
and West. 

Yet it has its evil effects. Over- 
much praise of any nation at first 
enkindles interest, then amuses, 
and finally bores, and in the latter 
stages loses credence and hurts 
rather than aids the nation 
praised. China is peculiarly con- 
ducive to misleading conceptions ; 
the land is comparatively un- 
known to foreigners and is some- 
times hastily judged without a 
clear knowledge of the people, the 
language, or traditions. Students 
of character who have lived in 
China for a score of years, close 

















NEVER TOO 


to the people, and who are apt at 
appreciating true values, often 
disagree in their conclusions on 
the qualities of the Chinese, but 
they do so in moderation, and they 
weigh well the claims of others 
and their own limitations. What- 
ever interest lies in Mr. Rad- 
clyffe’s comment is due to his 
talent as a writer, not to his facts. 


It is a pity that, in considering a 
pagan nation like China, or the 
Catholic nations of South Amer- 
ica, a Protestant writer lays more 
stress on their acceptance of 
modern inventions than on the 
motives behind their code of 
ethics. 


The Chinese has as admirable 
qualities as any other man; but 
no matter how high they be, he 
is a pagan and his qualities are 
pagan. Such a statement as Mr. 
Radclyffe’s : “ The Chinese 
woman is the highest manifesta- 
tion of womanhood the world has 
yet seen,” if it were true would 
condemn Christian civilization 
and indict Our Divine Savior as a 
fraud. What proofs does he give 
for his conclusion ? In China 
“woman has had time to perfect 
her guile and completely obliterate 
any suspicion in the mind of the 
male that he is being fooled.” “TI 
am your slave,” she appears to 
say. That is her diplomacy. She 
is no slave, but she knows that 
the male is vain and wants to ap- 
pear the master. And further 
on he says: “ She dces not object 
to polygamy. Indeed, she rather 
likes it because if she is a first 
wife she gets the secondary wives 
to do more of the housework than 
she does herself.” 


With such twaddle he has 
the coarseness to prefer the 
Chinese woman to a St. Agnes 
or a St. Catherine. Apart 
from any truth that may under- 
lie the above statements, he 
unfortunately ignores the many 
fine qualities in the Chinese woman 


LATE TO RENEW 


and chooses cunning and laziness 
as characteristic of the “ highest 
manifestation of womanhood.” 


I know too little of the Chinese 
woman to appreciate her fully, 
but her noblest qualities are her 
service of her family, and her 
modesty. Given a belief in God 
and love for Him, she may rise 
to surprising heights in devotion 
and may become indeed the 
“strong woman ” of the Psalmist, 
for sanctity is the prerogative of 
no race, as the Church’s calendar 
bears testimony. The Chinese 
might well rest satisfied with the 
estimate of them given by old mis- 
sioners long resident among them 
—that, other things being equal, 
Heaven will be as thickly popu- 
lated with Chinese as with any 
other race. That is no small 
praise from foreigners and, to my 
mind, establishes. the Chinese on 
a higher level than any observa- 
tions of a hurried traveler. 

Mr. Radclyffe, as a man of the 
world, lays stress overmuch on 
the diaphanous trousers of the 
Chinese women. Evidently he 
saw only the new generation 
of young ladies in the seaports or 
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at Peking, where they are influ- 
enced to some extent by Western 
styles. Happily the women of the 
interior, in the smaller cities and 
towns and more especially in the 
villages, who are truer samples of 
Chinese womanhood, wear even 
in the hottest weather a more 
modest habit than do most of their 
European sisters. 

Not that the impressive, rigor- 
ous modesty of the Chinese neces- 
sarily argues against the morals 
of Europeans, for Christianity, in 
enthroning woman as queen and 
mother, has given her a freedom 
that would shock the Oriental. 


Neither cloister nor the lattice of. 


a harem, though conducive to 
privacy, reflects on the morality 
of others who are obliged by cir- 
cumstances, as are teaching sisters 
and women in business, to mingle 
with the outside world. 

When the last word has been 
said on both sides, it will be 
found true, I think, that the cir- 
cumscribed, narrow lives of the 
pagan women in China are less 
preferable mentally and spiritual- 
ly than the freedom of truly 
Christian women in other coun- 
tries. Far from being “ the high- 
est manifestation of womanhood 
the world has yet seen,” the Chi- 
nese woman lacks the grace of the 
Holy Spirit to enable her to imi- 
tate “ our tainted nature’s solitary 
boast.” 














“One ‘carry-carry man’ would have 
been more than enough.” 


TWELVE GIFTS IN 








Chiklung—aA 


New Mission. 








RS. FORD and Hodgins paid a 

visit to West Yeungkong. This 
Yeungkong is the prefecture, not the 
city. After November, using Chiklung 
as a center, Fr. Hodgins will make his 
home there—the first white man to do 
SO. 

Heretofore, missioners have passed 
through and made some converts. The 
French priests at Kochow and Sunyi, 
Frs. Fleureau, Le Tallandier, and 
Gauthier, made fruitful visits to points 
in this section nearest their centers. 
Sanhue, our most western market, then 
counted about one hundred. That was 
twenty to twenty-five years ago, and 
since then robbers and hard times and 
deaths and emigration to Singapore have 
reduced the Christians to a handful. 
The French and Chinese priests inter- 
mittently stationed at Yeungkong, 
especially Fr. Gauthier, and, during the 
last three years, the Maryknollers, have 
not neglected Yeungkong West. The 
conclusion reached by all was that the 
pressing need was a resident priest. 





We took a night and a day to travel 
to Chiklung. As the crow flies, it is 
almost thirty miles. One goes the same 
distance from New York City to Os- 
sining in an hour or less. There could 
just as well be a road by land, but at 
present the land presents only the nar- 
row, ever-changing paths between the 
rice-fields. The longer route, that calls 
for four boats and four hours only of 
walking, is an excursion that suits our 
restful people. 

Two catechists, one boy, and four 
coolies kept us company. Two of the 
coolics carried the old catechist and 
his twelve bottles of medicine and 
several bunches of herbs that kept him 
in good spirits during the whole irip. 
The younger catechist was moving all 
his effects:to Chiklung where he will 
be stationed permanently with Fr. 
Hodgins.. Otherwise, one “carry- 
carry man” would have been more than 
enough for the usual mission Mass- 


-kit and bedding and mess-kit. The 


boy was treasurer, buying agent, chief 
cook, and tourist agent. He had 


ONE — A FIELD 


bought especially for the occasion a 
sun helmet, a highly decorated pa- 
jama-like coat and trousers, and a pair 
of combination cloth-and-straw sandals 
resplendent with colored beads. 





The: boats were all unpainted and 
roughly made. The first, that took us 
through a shallow stream between fields 
of green rice and green grass (the 
lind used in making the rough Yeung- 
kong bed-mats), was poled or rowed. 
The rowing consists of pushing sweeps 
forward, the rower standing and facing 
the prow. Our third boat could not 
do any poling, although it was pro- 
vided with running boards along the 
sides for that purpose. We were out 
in the ocean and the almost square 
sails of matting, wetted several times 
a day, were on good terms with the 
wind. On this boat we ate the dinner 
that went with the ticket—dry rice, 
yard-long string beans half cooked, an 
omelet (without milk) of duck eggs 
and of fish well salted, and hot tea 
served in the padded basket that keeps 
in the heat like a vacuum bottle. We 
had rested twice during our walk to 
the boat for lunch at wayside lunch 
counters and had found rice gruel most 
refreshing. Equally so was a Chinese 
jelly that tastes like barley. Special 
grasses give the flavor, they say. 











“Each family has its boat—its own 
little kingdom.” 
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We spent the night on the boat. 
Tired of body from crouching so long 
under the low rounded roof, and ex- 
hausted from drinking too much hot 
tea, the only safe drink to be had, we 
were in the mood to welcome sleep. 
But there were contrary influences— 
not our flaming red faces (umbrellas 
and helmets hadn’t kept off the sun- 
burn)—but the wakefulness of the 
Chinese passengers and crew. There 
was no wind during the night and the 
sailors kept whistling for the Wind 
Dragon whose snores were muffled by 
a heavy coverlet. We thought we 
detected at times the air of “ My Bonny 
Lies Over the Ocean” and were tempted 
to join in. The sailors would have 
thought, however, we were either 
poking fun at the superstition or prac- 
ticing it. The boat had several charms 
for protection at sea, done in Chinese 
black on heavy yellow paper. They 
guaranteed, in the name of the thunder- 
bolt god, help during storms from the 
auspicious star of Confucius and from 
the divinities of all temples and waters 
en route. The pagan priests haven’t 
yet invented a magic paper to save the 
trouble of whistling for wind. 

We might have dozed under the 
deceitful imagination that we were 
hearing a lullaby, but the passengers, 
intent on getting their money’s worth 
out of the excursion (twelve hours on 
the boat with supper cost twenty cents), 





“ New Market” has a good Protestant school. 





wouldn’t stop talking, and our old 
catechist never sleeps at night. He 
delivered a four-hour discourse on the 
Catholic Church, at the same time 
smoking and chewing a French brier 
pipe, the gift of Bishop-elect Gauthier. 
One of his stories illustrated how you 
can always tell a Catholic by his knowl- 
edge of the doctrine about God. A 
man was charged with a crime before 
a mandarin at Kochow. He pleaded 
an alibi and assured his honor’s vener- 
able sagacity that he spoke the truth 
because he was a Catholic. The man- 
darin said, “ Let’s see about that,” and 
sent for a catechism. Not being able 
to answer the important questions, 
the criminal lost his head. 





In the morning we were on the 
shallow Chiklung River and saw the 


. long line of shops stretched along the 


north bank. There. is no lack of 
pagodas and temples to cast favorable 
shadows upon the market’s many low 
buildings. 

Chiklung (Weave Baskets) no longer 
specializes in grass baskets. Wooden 
sandals it now makes better and 
cheaper than any other place in South 
China. A nice pair, with soles and 


heels six inches thick and cloth tops, 
costs thirty cents, and they last the 
most active boy for six months. Their 
use instead of leather or near-leather 
America would 


shoes in save the 





$200 will buy this building 


for a Catholic school, and $15 a month will hire a teacher. 


AN IDEAL NEW 


YEAR GIFT -- 


THE 


average family between fifty and a 
hundred dollars a year, discourage 
over-speeding, and provide a handy 
missile for self-defense. 

Yeungkong City is credited with 
thirty thousand people and has twenty- 
three streets and some alleys. Chik- 
lung ranks next in size in the Yeung- 
kong prefecture. It ought to have 
about eight thousand people since, be- 
sides alleys, it has eight streets. The 
Chinese here judge the size of their 
markets by. the number of streets. 
Chiklung streets have no names like 
those of the “big city,” no Many 
Good Men St., nor Unicorn St. (some 
educated Chinese think there is such 
an animal), nor Dragon St. (which 
animal with the demon’s eyes some 
claim to have seen, and many worship, 
particularly as a rain-god), nor Happy 
Temple St. But the “big city” has 
no biblical street like Chiklung’s “street 
called Straight.” 





The back door of our shop opens 
upon the river, making it handy for 
the dealer in ducks, who has his head- 
quarters in the main room. We shall 
have no excuse for not enjoying a 
daily swim with the neighbors, and 
the stream gives an unlimited supply 
of not over-clean water for drinking 
and cooking. The fish and mussels, 
the latter unusually small, are being 
caught all day long right under our 
noses, for us and others. Nets, lines, 
and even bare hands are so busy that 
one wonders why the supply does not 
fail. Frequently there is fishing’ by 
torchlight. Always there is plenty to 
see, as the Janka, the people whe live 
in the boats, are full of life. 

They are an aboriginal tribe, speak- 
ing an altogether different language 
from the Chinese. On the land they 
are like fish out of water. They are 
said never to intermarry with land- 
lubbers, but somehow or other their 
tonzue has crept into many villages in 
the _Chiklung section. The Chinese 
say the Tanka speech sounds like that 
of the Americans. It seems to have 
no tones. A hardy race, the Tanka 
are untouched by the epidemics that 
visit our coast,. perhaps because they 
live so much off land. Each family 
has a boat, its own little kingdom, and, 
there being plenty of fish, all look better 
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fed than most of our land neighbors. 
Christianity is, with a few rare ex- 
ceptions, unknown to them. The only 
window of our Chiklung house gives 
the missioner a full view of the village 
life of some of the boat tribe. The 
window at present is just the absence 
of the south wall of the little loft to 
the shop. Wooden bars can be in- 
serted in holes against robbers. 


We spoke of the building as our 
shop, but it is a sort of conditional 
gift, for the purpose for which it is 
handed over cannot be carried out with- 
out adding a story or two, and some 
windows, and many bricks, and much 
plaster, to the present foundation and 
The building is meant for 
school, chapel, priest’s house and 
Christians’ room and club, and _ it 
would take about $750 to transform it. 

We acted with a high hand, how- 
ever, as if somebody or some group 
had already given us the wherewithal. 
We ordered out the ducks, and asked 
the paper-money-maker to get another 
safe place for the silver and gold leaf 
he pastes on the squares of paper so 
constantly used for superstitious deco- 
ration by the people. He is an opium 
smoker, anyway, and the odor from his 
pipe at night was almost as bad as 
that from the bed-bugs. While wait- 
ing for power from America to repair 
and improve our shop, the Maryknoller 
with the catechist and boy of all help 
will be happy in the present loft. 


walls. 


We met one Christian at Chiklung, 
baptized nearly twenty-five years ago. 
He gave us a chicken and a wooden 
pillow. A cloth pillow is hot and 
sweaty, while the billet of wood is a 
little hard until used some time. Our 
old catechist has a folding pillow, the 
folder being metal and the head-rest 
of wood. Some Chinese have lacquered 
pigskin or bamboo paper boxes to ease 
the head, and others have pretty porce- 
lain ones with a compartment for 
money and valuables. The Chinese 
traveler is rarely without his hard pil- 
low, together with his bed mat, tea- 
pot, and pipe. 

This old Christian could be better 
instructed. He told of the death of 
his son and assured us he had not for- 
gotten to give him the last sacraments. 


MARYKNOLL 


BOOKS 


Our younger catechist reminded him 
that holy water and prayers for the 
dying and dead are not sacraments. 
He is the cleanest man we have ever 
met. He washes ever so many times 
a day, and when he was with us we 
had to be speedy about our ablutions 
to be before him at the water pail. 
Whenever and wherever he sees water 
he strips to the waist and is happy, and 
we never discourage him. 

His zeal brought about twenty men to 
see the Fathers and ask for instruc- 
tions. He invited several young Prot- 
estants, who wanted to know wherein 
we differed from the Happy News 
Religion. All the sects in China use 
that name and give a wrong impression 
of unity. Very few Chinese have any 
idea of the divisions among Protestants. 
The American Presbyterians have a 
school and meeting hall here in charge 
of a native, but their Chinese name of 
Old And Exalted Society is not used 
and their followers call themselves 
Happy-News-Religion men. 

One of the Protestants hoped we 
would start a hospital, which is much 
needed in the town. They advised us, 
as the old Catholic and our would-be 
catechists had done, to get higher 
ground for a permanent location for 
the central mission chapel, school and 
residence. 

Chiklung suffers once in a while 


a. 


from floods, and then all shops on the 
bank of the river get too much water. 
They say that low shops are sometimes 
completely covered with water. Under 
the stimulus of this, we decided a 
couple of years or so would be enough 
in the river shop, though once it is 
repaired, and stories added, the upper 
portion can be used even in flood sea- 
son. As the mission grows, our little 
plot, 60 by II feet, and its one build- 
ing, will not do. 

We hunted through the market and 
environs and saw a number of sites 
that can be secured for $600 to $800, 
according to size and location. Bricks 
and logs being imported via Yeung- 
kong City, at least $1,000 each will be 
required for school, residence, and 
chapel. The immediate need, however, 
in Chiklung, is to “ make well,” as the 
Yeungkongers say, our home by the 
useful river. 

Before leaving the market, by special 
invitation we had a swim from off one 
of the sampans (a term used around 
Canton: here “baby boat” is the 
name). The water was almost hot 
and the current surprisingly swift. 
Nevertheless the Tanka men and boys 
go in several times a day, and wash 
jacket and trousers, undressing and 
dressing in the water. They seem to let 
the clothes dry on them. Women and 
girls also jump in daily. 


semtakiat. «a Sey “Arebbecnipspe sts ; wih 2s. 





“Back Bay” needs a combination chapel, school, and priest’s house. 
$400 will buy this building, and $100 will repair it. 


MAKE NEW 


YEAR GIFTS. 
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We walked to Sprung Forth, the 
next market, in three hours. Every 
hour “carry-carry men” and _ chair- 
men rest five to ten minutes, trying 
to stop where they can get rice-water. 
Miles are longer in this section than 
near Yeungkong City, and roads arc 
poorer. The people not only change the 
narrow paths according to the yearly 
needs of rice-fields, but they have 
dammed the Chiklung River. 

Big Cake, which we passed through, 
is now deserted because it depended on 
the river. Great entrance arches and 
streets and two immense temples are 
all that remain of a once prosperous 
city. The temples are kept in good 
repair. We saw only a few men, 
dressed in loose loincloth and some- 
times a large hat, working in the rice- 
fields that lie amongst the bare hills. 
Some boys, usually naked, tended water 
buffaloes. The only birds visible were 
white herons, and no trees filled out 
the landscape. 


As you near Sprung Forth the one 
tall building that strikes the eye is a 
pawnshop. It is built to keep out 
robbers, with only a few gun slits for 
light and a tower loaded with bricks 
to throw at besiegers. The risk is 
almost as great as the interest de- 
manded. All the other houses are shops 
grouped in one large square and pre- 
senting only blank walls outside. In- 
side the square the shops are more 
friendly and look upon a common 
where animals and produce are ex- 
posed for sale on markét days. The 
square formation may be good against 
bad men, but it cuts out every breeze 
and we sweltered in the public inn. 

The inn is a large shop and we had 
the best room. It was also a sort of 
common room, free to all who wanted 
a sip of tea and a smoke. In it we 
sa'd Mass while the doorway and small 
window were full of faces. The re- 
mark passed around that the priests 
prayed in Latin. Should you ever come 
to Sprung Forth, be sure it’s a market 
cay. The third, sixth and ninth in 
every ten are days when you can buy 
something to eat. We had money, but 
eggs only could be had and that by 
a special favor. 

Men seeking instruction from settle- 
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OPENING OF ST. THOMAS’ 
SCHOOL, CHIKLUNG. 


ments near the market, and villagers 
from Big East, were very polite to us. 
They begged that we start a school at 
Sprung Forth and have one catechist- 
school teacher there, and another at Big 
East which has fourteen children and 
ten men. To lease a shop at the market 
would take $50 yearly. It would be a 
better place than the public inn in which 
to say Mass, as well as serve catechu- 
mens and Christians for a stamping- 
ground. About ten boys would get a 
schooling there. Mr. Enter Heart, 
proposed catechist for Sprung Forth, 
is a middle-aged school teacher who 
has been coming to see us at Yeung- 
kong for the last year on feast days. 
He is fat and jovial. The Big East man 
has longer finger nails and boasts that 
his father, like himself, never ran a 
shop or farmed, and kfiew a heap of 
characters. In short, Mr. Black is 
competent to teach in his native village, 
if anyone in America will keep him in 
rice. No leasing is needed out his way 
as his one-room mud-brick mansion 
will smack more of home to the school- 
boys. 

The night before we left for Back 
Bay we had our evening smoke outside 
the inn seated in the midst of many 
soldiers and others. They wondered at 








In the Far East, as elsewhere, a 
catechist can accomplish much even 
without the missioner, but the mis- 
sioner can do little without the 
catechist. 

Can a small parish take upon 
itself the support of a Maryknoll 
mission catechist? This kind of co- 
operation is worth more to the cause 
than if the support came from a man 
of wealth. 


AF AR ON 


our queer pipes holding so much 
strange tobacco, and at our toneless, 
monotonous speech. 





We began to call the hills that had 
to be crossed “mountains,” and the 
red-faced sun got us wishing we wore 
as little as the coolies. Even they took 
longer rests than usual, spending almost 
half an hour at one farmhouse that 
sold us a barrel of tea concoction made 
from large yellow leaves. It tasted 
like senna tea. The “carry-carry man” 
kept shifting our baggage and his pole 
from one shoulder to the other. When 
Ir. Ford slipped in crossing a stream 
he found relief in the cooling waters. 
We were told stories of man-eating 
tigers in these hills, but the only “ ani- 
mals” we saw were white herons and 
black ravens. The hills were not en- 
tirely bare, pine trees being almost 
plentiful. And in the lowlands, be- 
sides rice, were fields of sugarcane, 
potatoes and taro. The rice is thinner 
than that nearer Yeungkong City; the 
farmers here make up by getting one 
more crop a season. 

Back Bay itself is surrounded by a 
woods and approached by a road and 
not a path, both facts being unique for 
any market in South China. It may 
deserve the name Back, but it is too 
far inland to be associated with a Bay. 
The common clan name of its three 
thousand people is Hugh. There are 
other family names, but they are few 
and came in by intermarriage. The 
Hughs whom we know are the poorest 
branch of the family. They gave us 
the best of welcomes and quartered us 
with a pagan who employs some of 
them and is rich in three wives. 4 





This pagan’s house has a couple of 
courts, a five-story tower, and some 
twenty-five rooms lighted from the 
inner courts or from small sky-lights 
not quite a foot square. We were 
given the Christian parlor (there is 
another decorated with pagan inscrip- 
tions and tablets supposed to hold the 
souls of ancestors) and a large win- 
dowless bedroom finished in sweating 
cement. The calendar of the Church 
was pasted on the wall of the parlor, 
and on a table was a statue of Our 
Lady. Beautiful views, done in iron, 
of mountains, and flowers in glass 
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cases, Japanese scenes in mothcr-of- 
pearl, and several pictures of our host 
decorated the whitewashed walls. The 
dining table was of rusty iron covered 
with a cloth that had once been washed. 
The mantle and settee and clock were 
marble inlaid with pearl. The clock had 
one hand, and other large and beautiful 
clocks in the house were equally in 
need of repair. The chairs were either 
folding wooden ones or canvas lounges 
with adjustable backs. The room was 
stocked with odds and ends like thermos 
bottles (some broken), in which our 
tea was served, and the floor was of 
red flagstones. In these rooms, as to 
all others, outside the women’s quarters, 
every living thing had entry, not ex- 
cepting dogs, pigeons, chickens, and 
pigs. We must say we never before 
beheld such clean pigs. 

There were five little slave girls who 
followed our host, his little boys, his 
first wife and guests about to fan away 
the flies, which swarmed into the rooms 
especially when we sat down to eat. 

As might be expected every meal was 
a Chinese feast. We never knew what 


a variety of sea-food could be massed 
on one table. It takes courage to taste 
fermented baby-shrimp mash, fig-paste 
made of rice and sweet potatoes, rose- 
water distilled, and too many others 
to mention. 





Seven of the Hughs received Com- 
munion and about thirty others attended 
Mass and night prayers and a nightly 
sermon. Twelve are schoolboys whom 
Little Hing teaches. He is a tall man 
of the old school who always wears 
at least three gowns even in the warm- 
est weather and uses a three-foot cig- 
arette holder. With him we inspected 
the school in a small room which our 
pagan friend allows the use of in an- 
other of his houses. We also had tea 
in the home of Mr. Neck—which is the 
English of Hing. 

Little Hing rents a room or two in 
a “fortress” of fifty rooms inhabited 
by three hundred people or more. It 
is unlike a New York flat because all 
live on the ground floor. There are 
storied towers for defense, but the 
living rooms have no upstairs. The 


roofs have walks partly for defense 
and also for pleasure. Like an Aztec 
palace, all the low buildings are ranged 
round three open squares. and cover 
more ground than many of the very 
large apartment stores in the Greatest 
City. All the Back Bay homes are 
built on the same plan though not 
quite as large, and it is not difficult to 
picture feudal knights having a tourna- 
ment before all the Hughs of the 
present day. They want us to have 
one of these smaller forts, together 
with a large garden, but neither they 
nor we have four hundred dollars to 
invest. We hope the pagan who lets 
us use his rooms continues friendly. 
His head wife was baptized on what 
seemed her death bed. Some day we 
must have a little chapel and school 
combined, that Cath lics can claim as 
their very own in Back Bay. 





A rain storm and small typhoon held 
us back two days. A form of indoor 
sports not mentioned in Snowbound 
helped us pass the time. It was an 
abacus. Of course we could not move 
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the balls over the counting frame as 
quickly and accurately as a Chinese 


clerk, and that helped the fun; the, 


Chinese made merry over our blunders. 
We think of the recording angel with 
a book. Among the Chinese Buddhists, 
the devils “Short Life” and “ Quick 
Death ” consult an abacus before fling- 
ing souls from the shaky bridge into 
the red sea of the ten hells. In the 
night we played a game of try-to-keep- 
dry. The roofs leaked; the large doors 
were never built to keep out a driving 
rain and the floors were covered with 
water. Fr. Ford just narrowly escaped 
a piece of glass loosened from a picture 
on the wall above the stone couch he 
kept warm. His appointed bed was 
under a leak in the roof. 

As the carriers complained of the 
weight of one of their burdens, and 
a stiff wind made it hard for them, 
we stretched our legs wherever the 
road was not too wet. It is good form 
to walk once in a while and one is 
glad of the opportunity because the 
chair gets narrower and shorter and 
more angular every mile. 

The country could hardly be more 
desolate—no villages in the plain, and 
fine tracts uncultivated. We went 
through what had been a large village, 
but only an immense temple and great 
granite arches remained. There was 
one farmhouse where we ate our one 
meal in the seven hours’ trip—onions, 
rice, and sweet potatoes at four cents 
a head for all you could eat. Some 
of the coolies ate ten bowls of rice. 





The poor Hughs made us take several 
boxes of rice and peanut cakes when 
we set out for New Market. Our 
pagan friend gave us two beautiful 
young pigeons and a white heron. All 
insisted that the Fathers use chairs. 
They felt a little ashamed that their 
priests, so unlike Chinese men of stand- 
ing, who always use the sedan, had 
walked to Back Bay like coolies. Our 
catechist tried to tell them that we were 
following in the footsteps of the 
Apostles and of Christ Himself, and 
that he—the catechist—did not walk 
because he was old and feeble. 

It was well we took the chairs, for 
the road was ankle-deep in water and 
several streams were waist-high. The 
road was slippery and Fr. Hodgins’ 
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man tumbled him off a ledge, breaking 


his meerschaum. Now he uses a 
Chinese water-pipe, the nickeled kind 
that holds only a pinch of tobacco 
orthodoxly lighted by a smouldering 
paper roll which only an expert can 
blow into a flame. A Western pipe 
is personal, but every one is at liberty 
to take a puff out of anybody’s water- 
pipe. The tobacco is always handy in 
a special compartment of the pipe, and 
there is a brush and rod for cleaning, 
and a nippers for fine tobacco. 





At New Market we met five Chris- 
tians. There used to be a hundred but, 
like others, they have been plagued 
with robbers and famine. On our 
property outside the market proper 
were over fifty pagans, who showed 
much interest. They have set up mat- 
sheds around our little house which 
they have put to use as a storehouse. 
They came uninvited from across the 
river three years ago, because of rob- 
bers, and found the hedge of bamboo 
about our place so good a defense that 
they took possession of everything 
within. We had to ask them to remove 
their vicious dogs and useful water- 
buffaloes from St. Anthony’s Mission 
and use the next few months in estab- 
lishing elsewhere. The main room of 
the square building has a brick and 
cement altar, in need of repair like 
the rest of the building, from which 
the soldiers have taken our few bits 
of furniture. On the wall above and 
behind the altar is a painting of our 
crucified Savior, done by a native artist 
who also did the Chinese inscriptions in 
the room. Back of the chapel is a little 
room for the women, the old style that 
permitted only a peep through a hole 
here and there. 
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We cleaned up a little room and 
made some beds with the removable 
Chinese doors and then looked for some 
supper. If you like much to go with 
your rice we can’t recommend New 
Market (a very old market, by the 
way) for only on market days can you 
huy eatables, and then not much of a 
variety. 





Several pagan boys were in admira- 
tion at the calisthenics of one of the 
Maryknollers, whom we never suspected 
could possibly walk on his hands, and 
they asked when our school was to 
open. We heard of three Catholic 
boys who could not leave their water- 
buffaloes and who have not yet had 
any schooling. A couple of hundred 
dollars would make the present build- 
ing almost as attractive as the Protes- 
tant school taught by a native, and give 
the missioner a room where he could 
stay for two weeks at a time and visit 
near-by villages. Robbers would prob- 
ably respect the school and the priest 
if he didn’t carry anything too valuable, 
like a gun. The squatters had a night 
patrol to guard their house and cattle. 
The volunteer police in the neighbor- 
hood might help out provided you 
didn’t object to their taking fruit and 
the like. And the great bamboo hedge 
about the property is useful. This is 
one use of bamboo not mentioned by 
the wise man in Jules Verne’s Aban- 
doned. After he mentions that it’s 
good for baskets, paper, canes, pipes, 
cups and building material, food and 
drink, he says that’s all. We have seen 
it used for string and clothes-pins and 
torches, and after any enumeration 
would not dare to say, “that’s all.” 

It took only five hours to reach our 
center, the coolies stopping but once 
as there were no refreshments for sale. 
Our heron survived the journey but 
couldn’t abide the river shop. 


At last we were on the boat back 
to Yeungkong City, paying a tax for 
protection. This is at the rate of fifty 
per cent of the fare, but no soldier goes 
with the boat; their promise is as good 
as the deed. At any rate, everybody 
thought of pirates, and the scared boat- 
men came around with lanterns before 
three in the morning. They couldn’t 
find anything so they just asked for 
passage tickets. 
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At The Maryknoll Hearth. 








HE Feast of the Presentation 

of the Blessed Virgin was a day 
of note in the lives of forty young 
Maryknollers. Three auxiliary 
brothers and _ thirty-seven  stu- 
dents received cassocks and cinc- 
tures, the uniform of the army of 
Christ. 

The investing with the cassock 
signifies that the wearer is dead to 
what the material world holds 
dear. Outsiders may imagine that 
such a step is painful, because it 
means the giving up of much. 
Others incline to the view that 
one who has “ put on Christ” has 
thereby estranged himself from 
his family circle. 

How contrary is the reality! 
So far as material loss is con- 
cerned, the soldier of Christ has 
gained infinitely more than he has 
given up. With the peace and joy 
that comes from intimacy with the 
Master and the privilege of asso- 
ciation in His work is added the 
only recipe for natural happiness 
—doing good to others. As for 
becoming lost to one’s family, 
those who dedicate themselves to 
God as priests or religious, by that 
very fact signify their intention 
of never sharing their affection 
with any other than the members 
of their family. Those who 
marry have divided affections: 
the Soldiers of Christ can belong 
entirely to their own. 





“Maryknoll” spells devotion 
to Our Blessed Lady, and her 
favorite feast, that of The Im- 
maculate Conception, on Decem- 
ber 8, was a day of joy for us, 
particularly for the Maryknoll 
Sisters. 

For on that day, the usual 
festal solemnities forming an ap- 
propriate and beautiful setting, 
twenty-two young women dedi- 
cated their lives to God and His 
work for saving souls in pagan 
lands, and received from Bishop 
Dunn of New York, the “ Mary- 
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OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS AT 
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ORDINATION. 


O BROTHER, we are mute in face 
Of God’s great love and urgency; 
O’erawed and dumb, we cannot trace 
= wonders God hath wrought in 
thee. 


The speeding Hands thy gift have 
caught 
When, virgin-vowed to purity, 
The chastened flesh to Christ was 
brought, 
Espoused for all eternity. 


God took thy little all and raised 
Thee high above the angel band, 

Who bow in awe at thee, amazed, 
For thou art mighty to command. 


Another Christ thou art, to lead 
The weary, foot-sore to God’s throne, 
To call God earthwards and to feed 
Us Bread That giveth life alone. 


Thy pow’r transcending mortal ken, 
Thy chrism’d hands and potent speech, 

Beyond the tongue and hands of men, 
To God’s own Court insistent reach. 


Ah! Brother, use thy boundless strength 
For us and for the blinded East, 
That thousands gained for Christ at 

length 
May praise with thee th’ Eternal 
Priest. 
—F, X. F., China. 
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knoll Bishop,” the habit of the 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. 
Dominic, a fitting tribute, surely, 
to Our Lady on her great feast! 

Only a few months ago 
thirteen other candidates were 
similarly received, and we are told 
that at least twenty-five more 
postulants are eagerly looking for- 
ward to their own reception on 
March 25. Although formally 
recognized by the Church only in 
February, 1920, the Maryknoll 
Sisters have already outstripped 
“masculine Maryknoll.” At the 
present writing they are doing 
mission work in China, assisting 
at our Preparatory College near 
Scranton, Pa. and conducting 
schools for the Japanese in Los 
Angeles and Seattle; to say noth- 
ing of their indispensable con- 
tributions to the various activities 
at the Maryknoll center—where, 
by the way, the bulging convent 
walls protest against any further 
increase to the community. 

He who runs may read—and 
stop to think. If the sisters are 
to continue their present rate of 
increase, as every mission-lover 
devoutly hopes, God must inspire 
generous friends to assist them in 
the erection of a new and com- 
modious convent. 





Owing to the kindness of the 
Most Reverend Michael J. Cur- 
ley, D.D., recently installed in the 
primal American see at Baltimore, 
Maryland, another addition has 
been made to the Maryknoll 
priesthood by the ordination of 
Rev. Joseph C. Stack. Fr. Stack, 
a native of Washington, D. C., 
was well known there as a patent- 
attorney when he decided to con- 
secrate his life to the foreign 
missions. 

Though priests are needed in 
the Baltimore archdiocese, we feel 
confident that its representation 
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THE MARYKNOLL MOON ALSO 
SHINES ON THE HUDSON. 


in the fields afar will bring the 
supernatural reaction—added vo- 
cations to the ministry at home. 


Although the Epicureans were 
very pagan folk, we must never- 
theless confess to a hankering for 
the genuine, old-fashioned Christ- 
mas dinner. 
all our meals at the Seminary— 
for over one hundred persons— 
are cooked on an ordinary long- 
and-hard-lived “Sterling” stove 
in an ordinary old-style farm- 





ae 


As you may know, , 


house kitchen. But, shades of 
Turkey—what a sight greeted our 
eyes and what a fragrance assailed 
our nostrils as we entered our 
two-by-four refectory on Christ- 
mas Day! Just how the good sis- 
ters engineered such a sumptuous 
feast in spite of the many obsta- 
cles to its construction is still a 
matter of mystery and wonder in 
these parts. We do know, how- 
ever, that some very essential and 
bird-like details on the bill of tare 
were the gifts of generous friends 
in the village—may they be with 
us for many more Christmasses! 





All's well along the Hudson, 
thank you. Of course that’s 
not saying everything is perfect, 
or that we would not be depressed 
if a bandit stole the mail-bag that 
brings our monthly bills. Still as 
we watch the old year fade away 
into the distant horizon of the 
past we follow him with prayers 
of gratitude for all he brought to 
Maryknoll: a rich load of bless- 
ings spiritual and material; pre- 
cious graces, vocations in Amer- 
ica, conversions in China; a host 
of warm friends and generous 
helpers; a material growth in all 
the Maryknolls at home, the birth 
of several new ones in the China 
mission field; a general good 
health in all the communities ; and 











THE OLD SEMINARY IN ITS CHRISTMAS COAT. 
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a growing satisfaction in seeing 
the cause of the missions ever be- 
coming more widespread and 
hastening the day of national 
effort. 

Turning to the future, we have 
no fear, but only the confidence 
that it is God’s will that all should 
“have the Gospel preached to 
them,” and that Maryknoll will 
grow according as He wills. 
Whether successes or trials pre- 
dominate in the contest of 1922, 
either will serve to glorify Our 
Father Who is in Heaven. 





Perhaps it is the wish being 
grandfather to the thought ; again 
it may be only a very unreason- 
able optimism, or the remem- 
brance of our “ glorious past;” 
but, whoever is to blame, we must 
confess to a confident expectation 
that things are going to “ pick up ” 
in 1922, that the grounds of idle- 
ness will settle in the coffee-pot 
of industry, and that the Mary- 
knoll ship-of-state will sail on at 
full speed ahead by the twin tur- 
bines of prayer and_ effort— 
effort on our part to break the 
1921 record for progress, and 
effort on your part to supply the 
fuel for our effort. 

The weather forecast is clear 
—and, as the cannibal said when - 
he found the cook-book—“ the 
future is full of possibilities.” 





We can never repay those good 
priests who are aiding us as pro- 
fessors in the days when our 
number is still small. Their valu- 
able assistance is constantly felt 
and deeply appreciated. Their 
presence has made it possible to 
increase our personnel on the field. 

The latest acquisition, Dr. 
Patrick J. Lydon, is a priest of the 
diocese of Duluth who has been 
permitted to come to us by Bishop 
MecNicholas, our steadfast friend 
who has already done so much for 
Maryknoll. 

Dr. Lydon has served his dio- 
cese as chancellor and rector of 
the Cathedral; he comes now 
from Rome where his special 
studies in moral theology have 
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won for him his doctorate. He 
brings to his work not only ripe 
scholarship and practical knowl- 
edge of men and affairs, but also 
a temperament that needed but 
the contact of a day to establish 
its kinship with the Marykuoll 
spirit. His jovial and happy dis- 
position is infectious, especial- 
ly in his classes, which are the 
antithesis of monotony. Ask the 
students. 





Maryknoll is a good “ barom- 
eter’ of industrial conditions— 
because our periods of prosperity 
and adversity reflect the financial 
standing of our many friends, 
who help us when they can, and 
would like to when they can’t. 
The present slump is keenly felt 
at the Knoli, necessitating the 
suspension of several operations 
demanded by our “growing 
pains,” but, until the last 
arrived foe expires, we are 
going to press our campaign for 
“roof on.” In the accompanying 
picture is the frontispiece of the 
structure as seen by the possible 
benefactor wandering along the 
Maryknoll Post Road. Such a 
person would probably be dis- 
tracted by the numberless possi- 
bilities appealing to the pocket- 
book of anyone interested in see- 
ing this section completed. How- 
ever, the Editor would graciously 
restrain your enthusiasm, kind 
friend, to a consideration of the 
number of students’ rooms still 
looking for patrons. The cost 
of building and finishing an indi- 
vidual room is $500. The names 
of such benefactors will be en- 
graved on brass plates fastened 
to the doors, to remind the stu- 
dents of the friends whose gener- 
osity enables them to prepare for 
the missionary priesthood, and to 
insure prayers fcr the donors. 





Speaking of fuel reminds us 
that we have on ice a bill that 
reads: for coal $1036.58. It 
isn’t that we’re so fearfully cold- 
blooded, kind reader, but rather 
that we’re on top of a young 
mountain, the honored guests of 
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every wind that blows, and with 
a compound that embraces eight 
separate and individual buildings 

-for students, sisters, brothers; 
office buildings, garage, and other 
refrigerators. 

The only time in.the year that 
we envy the pastors is when we 
realize so poignantly our inability 
to announce and take up a coal 
collection. At such times we offer 
sincere thanks for our missioners 
—that they dwell in winterless 
climes where the coal burneth not, 
and their troubles come from rain. 





We Maryknollers are inclined 
to regard the stones of our new 
building as precious because of 
the great end and cause they serve. 
A great number of them are pre- 
cious, besides, for the generous 
cooperation that they signify and 
the sacrifice that they bespeak on 
the part of Maryknoll’s friends. 

It is a far cry back to the early 
Church when Christians shared 
their all in common, but surely the 
concerted effort of Maryknoll’s 
thousands of friends, in helping 
us to live and to grow, manifests 
a Christian unity and charity not 
far removed from that which 
flourished in Apostolic days. 





Seal your envelopes with our new 
Maryknoll Seminary Seal. 














DR. LYDON, WHO MAKES EVEN 
CANON LAW INTERESTING. 


America is regarded by the 
middle class of Japanese as the 
great university country in which 
Oriental students can best and 
most quickly acquire a working 
knowledge of Western civilization. 
The Japanese are ambitious to 
gain a technical and _ scientific 
instruction, and the land where 
such instruction can best be gained 


is America. 
—Fr. McNeal, S. J., of Tokyo. 
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Preparatory College Gossip. 


Y, but we have been having lots 
going on down here at the Mary- 
knoll Preparatory College! Things 
started humming the week of Thanks- 
giving. On the Monday of those 
eventful seven days we had a holi- 
day in honor of Blessed Theophane 
Venard, our patron and model. It was 
his birthday and we celebrated it with 
a vengeance. One of the boys said we 
couldn’t have a better time if Theo- 
phane had been twins. Ali rules were 
suspended and our rector said the lid 
was away off of everything but the 
storeroom, but judging from the eats 
we had someone pried off the lid of the 
storeroom, 

The sisters were given a holiday and 
had a good time in the convent, and 
so we had to do all the cooking. A 
gang of culinary experts was rounded 
up and dished up a humdinger break- 
fast. We had a dandy dinner with 
brick ice cream n’everything, and at 
night we made a feast on pancakes 
swimming in syrup. One of the strong 
armed cooks swore that he had 
flapped over three hundred cakes by 
actual count and was glad that he 
could eat with his left hand as well 
as his right or he would have starved 
to death during the next few days. 





Then two days later Thanksgiving 
swung around and we surely enjoyed 
it. It was rather rainy and so the 
outdoors was not inviting, but most 
of us had plenty to do getting ready 
for the big event of the evening. The 
Venard Minstrel Show was staged at 
night and proved a decided success. 
The interlocutor presided, with high 
silk hat and full regalia. From 
“Gentlemen, be seated” to the “ grand 
finale” the audicuce was thrown into 





an uproar by the antics of the end men 
or carried away by the sweet harmony 
of the colored songsters. After the 
final curtain mince pie and cocoa were 
on the program. 





There was one day of school after 
Thanksgiving, and then our regular 
week-end vacation appeared on the 
horizon, when we studied hard in re- 
view and were handed our monthly 
exams. On December 8 we honored the 
Blessed Virgin with .a holiday and 
then started the final stretch for the 
mid-year examinations. 

Mild weather during the interim 
made it possible for us to prolong 
our series of basketball games. We 
have an outdoor court just back of 
the power house, and we certainly have 
some lively tussles. Each class has a 
team and so has the faculty. One 
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time the fourth-year team played rings 
around the professors, and the only 
recourse the pedagogues had was to 
call for recitations from only fourth 
year men in the afternoon classes that 
day. 

Cold weather or snow failed to 
frighten the weekly hikers, and every 
Saturday they have started out on 
their all day jaunts. The sisters in the 
kitchen always pack plenty of good 
chow for them, but one member of 
the faculty who never misses a hike 
has the splendid habit of adding to 
the menu with choice tidbits. It was a 
long time before some of the stay-at- 
homes learned why the hikes were so 
popular. 

As Christmas neared tempus fu- 
gitted, and brains worked overtime. 
The regular class work had to be doue, 
the exams prepared for, the Christmas 
play rehearsed and plans for home- 
goings completed. 





“S Christmasse Mysterie Playe,” 
written by Mgsr. Benson, was our 
Yuletide dramatic offering and proved 
well worthwhile. Several carols writ- 
ten by Fr. Finn, of Paulist Choir 
fame, were sung in connection with 
the play and added much to the 
presentation. 

The classes and exams were wound 
up on December 23; then the fun began. 
Trunks were opened, cherished clothes 
pulled forth, and best bibs and tuckers 
brushed up. Pullman reservations 
were made and grips packed. On 
Christmas Eve the band of carolers 
with their portable organ serenaded 
the residents of the nearby village, and 
then returned to the College where they 
sang at Midnight Mass. The whole 
chapel was pungent with the odor of 
freshly cut evergreens which covered 
the walls. After the Great Sacrifice 
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we repaired to the refectory and 
attacked a mountain of doughnuts, 
chocolate, and all sorts of indigestibles. 
Then Santa himself appeared with a 
huge sack of gifts, and each one of 
us came forward to receive an appro- 
priate present emphasizing some weak- 
ness or habit and to be howled at by 
the merry throng. About three a. m. we 
shuffled off to bed to dream of goblin 
doughnuts chasing Santa Claus 
through a cave of chocolate creams. 

After a deep sleep we rose for a 
community High Mass and another of 
thanksgiving. On Christmas night the 
play was given, and then the grand 
exodus began with a wild crowd of 
singing boys disappearing over the hill 
on a sea-going hayrack. 











VENARD LAND. 


This land is being ‘‘sold’’ at one-half-a-cent 
a foot. 
OUGl HOUND |< s:arciciceie cise vieesaeas 6,000,000 
SOUL” 40) GOB iaciie tat snceaen 1,556.744 
Yours to secure—for the Venard. 4,443.256 





Special cards are designed for those who 
would ‘‘purchase’’ land at Maryknoll or The 
Venard. Send for one of each. 





GIFTS RECEIVED. 

Bulbs; altar linens; books; new 
vestments ; rosaries; medals; holy pic- 
tures ; statue of St. Anthony ; household 
linens; carbon paper; table silver; 
victrola records; missal; books; statue 
of the Holy Child; cloth; watch; old 
gold and jewelry from Mich., Pa., 
Conn., N. Y., Mass. 


PLEASE pray for the souls of: 


Ann Carrigan Mrs. A. W. Ramsay 
Peter Carrigan B. Teresa Kearney 
Mrs, Bird Mrs. Ellen Sullivan 
Kate Moore Mrs. Mary A. Weber 
John Harrington Cornelius Donovan 
Mrs. May Mrs. Clara A. Weber 
Annie Moran Timothy J. Morgan 
Mary C. Foley Alice M. Pierce 
Thomas Kerrigan Mrs. Bessie Furlong 
Thomas Prendergast Mrs. E. Hetherington 
Mary Conway Franklin L. Caffrey 
Hugh McDonnell John Kehoe 

Mrs, Mary Shea John O’Donnell 


CURRENT APPEALS. 


Seminary Foundation (Reserved for 


[TE REO eee Once nnn $ 9,802.54 
Stones in Seminary Wall....... 16,331.98 
Memorial Rooms in New a 9,890.25 
Bricks in Venard College Wall. 6,203.27 
SOMMNGTY TOWER oio6.ccecccceacices 121.19 
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S. G. McK.; M. J. W. 
Deceased:—Rev. J. V. Ruddy; Sr. 
Mary James; Eleanor Wiegers; Mary 
A. Barry; James Ford; Michael 
Barry; Amann family; Mr. and Mrs. 
Brennan; Mrs. Mary A. Gartland; 
William J. Hanlon; James B. 
Maguire; Mrs. Eliza Parker; Mrs. 
Ellen Hart; Larkin family; Sarah 
Donahoe; Mrs. Annie Doyle; Quinlan 
Leary; James E. Beanton; James E. 
Clancy; King family; Michael Lane; 
Ball family; Toye family; Mrs. S. G. 
McKiernan; Mrs. Martha Coman. 
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Six years ago Preparatory College students did not have things quite as comfortable as they have now. 


The present rows 


of neat beds in sunny dormitories contrast strongly with the temporary quarters provided for the first students. 
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“Let us love one another, for 
charity is of God.” 
—Epistle of St. John, 4, 7. 


OES the above quotation ap- 

peal to you? Why not take 
this as our headlight for the com- 
ing year ? 





A hearty welcome to our new 
Circles! During the past month 
the good news has come that 
several new Circles have been 
formed. 

We were very happy to receive 
the following message from our 
house in Los Angeles, California. 


Sunday afternoon, October 30, there 
was a meeting of the ladies at the 
Maryknoll Convent, which resulted in 
the formation of the Maryknoll Circles 
in Los Angeles. Twelve Circles have 
been established—eleven of them under 
the direction of a local secretary and 
the twelfth to be composed of mem- 
bers who will work or contribute in- 
dividually. 

Two of the Circles have undertaken 
to secure ten cents a week for six 
months for the Maryknoll Sisters in 
China: one Circle is to devote its time 
to mending for the Japanese Home in 
Los Angeles, and another will provide 
a Christmas treat for this Home: one 
is a Mite Box Circle, and still another 
will collect stamps and tinfoil: the re- 
maining Circles have not as yet deter- 
mined their line of action. 


We, the Eastern Circles, bid 
you welcome, our sister Circles 
of the West. 





Other new Circles are: Minne- 
apolis Chapter Maryknoll Circle, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. ; St. Helena 
Circle and St. Aloysius Circle, of 
New York; St. Catherine’s Cir- 
OUR 
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Best Wishes for 
Happy and Blessed New Year. 


cle No. 2, of Irvington, N. Y. 
The young ladies of St. Mary’s 
Academy, Providence, R. I., have 
started a Circle but as yet have 
not decided upon its name. 





St. Teresa’s Circle of Tarry- 
town, N. Y., is faithful to the 
catechist it is supporting. This 
kind of help is most welcome to 
our missioners in China. 





The Immaculate Conception 
Circle of Meriden, Conn., is plan- 
ning a homemade-cake-and-candy 
sale. This is a young Circle, just 
three months old, yet it has big 
ideas, which include the adopting 
of a Maryknoll student. 





St. Catherine Circle No. 1 is 
always thoughtful of Maryknoll’s 
needs and each morth sends its 
check for $15.00 for the support 
of a catechist in China. Other 
offerings have also come in from 
its generous members in the form 
of Mass intentions and FYIELp 
AFAR subscriptions. 





The members of the Virgin 
Mary Mission Club of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., have given several 
donations of household linens to 
the missions of Maryknoll. This 
club has been zealous in its efforts 
to spread the work of Maryknoll 
and has been its firm friend for 
several years. 





The members of the active 
Heart of Mary Circle have taken 
a room in the new Seminary a.1d 
recently sent in a check for 
> 


ON 200, 


00 0 


$200.00 toward the $500.00 
needed for this purpose. This 
donation was the result of a fair 
held to raise the amount and the 
success of the enterprise was due 
to the hard work and the self-sac- 
rifice of the members. 





The St. Aloysius Circle (N. Y.) 
has taken upon itself the mak- 
ing of over two hundred and fifty 
colored balls for our Japanese 
Kindergarten in Seattle. The 
balls are knitted over a firm sub- 
stance, all colors being used. 
Many lessons can be taught by our 
sisters with these little balls, and 
we are grateful to the members 
of St. Aloysius Circle for their 
cooperation in this work. 





St. Bridget’s Circle of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been doing big 
things for Maryknoll. The latest 
achievement was a very successful 
rummage sale, with the splendid 
returns of $140.00. This Circle 
is ever watchful for Fr. Cairns, 
who came from Worcester; and 
reports from China make us be- 
lieve that he is very happy to have 
the protecting wing of St. Brid- 
get’s reach out to Box 595, Hong- 
kong. 





Another Circle always mindful 
of the needs of Maryknoll is Our 
Lady of the Maryknolls Circle of 
New York City. Its mentbers are 
not only supporting one of our 
students, but have decided also 
to take a room in the new Semin- 
ary. Their first payment of 
$50.00 was made in November. 
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It was accompanied by prayerful 
good wishes which in themselves 
are priceless gifts. The Mary- 
knoll Orchestra is heard nightly 
on the hill-top, and the big bass- 
drum which has caused such joy 
to the musicians is the gift of this 
generous Circle. Other offerings 
have been received, together with 
Mass intentions and FIELD AFAR 
subscriptions. 





In a recent issue we introduced 
you to “ Marie,” and told you of 
‘ her plans. Now we wish to tell 
all those good people who have 
cooperated with the above young 
lady what joy has come to the 
hearts of the Maryknoll Sisters. 
At this writing over $300 have 
come to the Circle Director for 
the many needs of Mother Mary 
Joseph and her community. Of 
course, this is not the “ endow- 
ment fund ” that our many needs 
demand, but it shows that the little 
community of Foreign Mission 
Sisters of St. Dominic has many 
warm friends with big hearts and 
willing hands. We are indeed 
grateful, and send a big “ Thank 
you!” and a “God bless you 
all!” ‘ 





We shall appreciate greatly all 
donations of WOOL in any color. 
There are nearly two hundred in 
our family at Maryknoll and the 
cold days are coming. So send 
all donations carly, that we may be 
prepared when Jack Frost comes. 





With a long roster of students 
here and at The Venard, we sug- 
gest that some of the Circles make 
surplices (of lawn or nainsook, 
untrimmed) for them. This need, 
presented a year ago, met with a 
generous response.. For the 
Maryknoll priests, plain linen albs 
without trimming will be greatly 
appreciated. If you are inter- 
ested, write the Circle Director 
for measurements. 





Despite prohibition everyone 
enjoys an occasional dream. Of 
late we have had a wholesale lot, 
WILL 
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and though of course we are good 
Catholics and don’t believe an inch 
of them, still we can’t deny the 
hope that they’ll come true—at 
least in part. For we’ve been 
dreaming in circles; or rather 
about Circles—each named for 
one of our missioners in China 
and working zealously to support 
a catechist and send an occasional 
bit of cheer to their missioner. 
Or, to vary the monotony of Cir- 
cle life, the same helpful aposto- 
late could adopt one of our sis- 
ters in the foreign field. Certainly 
there are enough big hearts and 
willing hands to form Circles for 
all. It is just a question of 
“Someone starting it.” Stop, 
look, and listen to St. Patrick’s 
motto: “ Do it now.” 





Don’t forget the Student Aid 
fund for Maryknoll and The 
Venard. We do not wish to re- 
fuse any worthy applicant, for 
financial reasons. Yet many are 
willing to devote their lives to the 
foreign missions, but cannot con- 
summate their sacrifice without a 
long and expensive course of 
training for which they are unable 
to pay. They are consequently 
hoping to be chosen by some Cir- 
cle and to be assisted by them as 
their adopted proteges. Do it 
now, send word that you want a 
boy—we can even supply you with 
twins if you want them, and let 
them be able to look back on their 
Seminary days as the happiest of 
their life. If you in turn wonder 
why great blessings are always 
coming to you, it will be due to 
the prayers of your adopted boy 
in foreign fields. Who knows but 
that you might even be helping a 


‘ future martyr ? 





More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of; 
For so the whole round earth is every 


way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet 
of God. 
—Tennyson. 





For information write to: 
The Circle Director, 
Maryknoll-on-Hudson, New York 


YOUR FRIEND 


MARYKNOLL-IN-CHINA WANTS 


Hamon’s Meditations, or any other 
complete series for a year’s meditations. ~ 

Le Buffe’s My Changeless Friend, 
vols. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. (I have vol. 1.) 

Newman’s Poems. 

Biographies of St. Francis Xavier, 
especially that by Coleridge. Also, 
Coleridge’s Life of Our Lord. 

Any books, preferably meditation 
books, on the Psalms. 

The above will do for this time. 

Gratefully, 
—F. X. F., Yeungkong. 





Crucifix for the altar. 

Vestment case. The one we are 
using belongs to one of our missions. 
We can have a good one made for a 
Liberty Bond or its value—$100. And 
a Chinese brass plate will remind all 
priests who say Mass here to pray for 
Mr. or Mrs. or Miss Generosity. (Is 
that yourself ? ) 

Three priedieus. These can be had 
for $20. If you know somebody who 
wants. to be the financier for these 
chapel requisites, “the sooner the 
quicker.” 

Monstrance. If a priest or a reli- 
gious community is purchasing a new 
monstrance we shall be grateful for 
the old one—R. J. C., Hongkong. 








MISSION CRUSADE UNITS— 
ATTENTION! 


The Maryknoll Publications are 
offered to you at twenty per cent. 
discount. Orders from your 
friends will enrich your unit 
treasury with ‘commissions, be- 
sides stimulating interest in the 
missions. 


MARYKNOLL BOOKS 


Maryknoll-at-Ten ......... $ .20 
Thoughts from Modern Mar- 
MM MI clots: 3g to cal eieuaner deter ens PY 


Field Afar Stories, Vol I.... 85 
Field Afar Stories, Vol Il... 85 


Field Afar Stories, Vol Ill... 1.00 
A Modern Martyr (Life of BI. 
Théophane Vénard) ...... 1.00 


An American Missionary (Fr. 


Judge, S. J.. in Alaska).... 1.00 
Theophane Venard (inFrench) 1.00 
The Martyr of Futuna (BI. 

Peter: Gnaneb). .4c546s%-as 1.00 
For the Faith (Just de Brete- 

HEOTOS eg cier haw ova e seen eis 1.00 
Bound Vols., The Field Afar. 2.00 
Observations in the Orient.. 2.50 

All Books Postpaid. 
Prices Subject to Change. 
THE FIELD AFAR OFFICE, 


MARYKNOLL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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The Book of Baptisms. 








AM the Book of Bap- 
tisms. 

I rest on a dusty 
shelf in Yeungkong, 
China, thinking over 
my thirty years of 
life. For a book, I 
am old, and my coat 


amt 


is worn and my countenance a bit 








wrinkled with age. I have put in 
my faithful service, carefully pro- 
tecting my portion of the history 
of Christ’s Church in pagan lands 
and successfully withstanding the 
attacks of insects and dampness. 

There are two of my brothers 
on the shelf with me, but the 
nriest who is in charge of us likes 
me best. He often comes to me 
and tenderly gazes at my poor 
pages. He can see that there is 
refinement in the faded hand- 
writing and that although there 
was a foreign stroke to the pen 
the history recorded is of equal 
importance to European, Asiatic, 
or American. 

It makes me glad in my old age 
to know that the story I guard 
gives this priest added encourage- 
ment and that it sings the praises 
of those in whose steps he is fol- 
lowing. 

My pages tell of only six hun- 
dred baptisms, apparently, but to 
the person whose eye is illumined 
with the spirit of God the entries 
eulogize the advance of Christ and 
His apostles in pagan China. 

The Yeungkong mission is not 
old. Its real founder, Bishop 
Gauthier, has but recently cele- 
brated the silver anniversary of 
ordination. The first convert is 
still a pious Christian, though the 
first chapel no longer stands; it 
was burned to the ground two 
years ago by robbers. 

The registers number 1360 bap- 
tisms of adults, of whom half 
have since been killed by robbers 
or have emigrated to Singapore. 
Today there remain several hun- 
dred living and they form the 
nucleus of our own new mission 
work. 

OUR 
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But look at my first page. You 
read that on October 24, 1880, 
Fr. Fleureau baptized his first 
converts, three in number, sons 
of Paul Fung, the first Christian 
in Tinpak and a hard worker for 
souls. Paul’s conversion is note- 
worthy. Seeing by chance a 
Catholic catechism in an old book 
shop, he bought it, and after 
reading it decided to search for 
further information. He was told 
that a priest would pass the night 
on a certain date in a market 
eighty miles away. He walked 
the whole trip to see the priest. 
He was baptized in 1888 and re- 
turned to his village. Bishop, 
then Father, Gauthier soon after 
baptized the sixty inhabitants of 
the village and later erected a 
chapel there, the first in the pres- 
ent district. This village was 
placed under the care of the priest 
at Sancian Island, a seven days’ 
journey distant, which will give 
an idea of the extent of territory 
covered by one missioner in those 
days. 

Fr. Fleureau in his first year 
of work in this district baptized 
three pagans. The record con 
cerning them is a simple statement 
and reveals little of the patient 
work in overcoming opposition to 
the new religion. Perhaps the 
tale of the next five years is more 
convincing, with a record of two 
adults converted. What red- 
letter days they were when the 
priest sat down to inscribe the 
two names! I can see him in his 
little mudbrick room after the 
ceremony—for then there was no 
chapel in these parts—his surplice 
laid aside, and the flustered new- 
made Christians awkwardly an- 
swering the questions as the priest 
wrote in the foreign script. I’m 
sure the priest prayed hard for 
these men, for their lives since 
have been worthy of Christians. 

It is no small trial to live in an 
entirely pagan community for five 
years with only two conversions 
to record. It shows the natural 
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conservatism of the Chinese, and 
argues well for their perseverance 
once converted. But the record 
speaks more to me of the incur- 
able optimism of the early French 
missioners. They must have been 
gifted with lively imaginations 
and an abundance of God’s grace, 
to keep up the fight with so little 
to show for their pains. Perhaps 
they saw with the eyes of faith the 
hundredfold return that has since 
comforted them. 





REGULATIONS FOR USING THE 
MOTOR CAR IN THE CITY OF 
PYENG YANG, KOREA. 

(As sent out by the Police Dept.) 


t. You must drive your automobile at 
the speed of eight knots per hour on 
the city road, and at twelve knots per 
hour on the country road. 


2. In narrow place of road corner 
and bridge speed slowly. 

3. When you see the policeman 
throwing up his hands you must drive 
in front of him. 


4. When you pass the corner and the 
bridge ring the horn. 


5. When you get ahead of the pas- 
senger on foot or the cow or the horse, 
you must ring the horn. 


6. When you meet the horse or the 
cow speed slowly and take care to ring 
the horn and not be afraid of them. 
Drive slowly when you meet the horse 
and the cattle, do not make them 
afraid, and carefully make the sound. 
If they afraid the sound, you must 
escape a little while at the side of the 
road till they pass away. 

7. When you drive the motor car do 
not leave the driver’s seat and take 
care lest unexpected trouble happen. 


.8. Do not drive the motor car when 


you get drunk and do not smoke in the 
driver seat. 


9. When two cars are driving in the 
same road if there is another car in 
front of yours or behind yours you 
must keep 60 yards away from him, if 
you go ahead ring horn and pass him. 


10. When you cross the railway wait 
until the cars and train pass through. 


11. When anything the matter with 
your car you go police-station and tell 
him. 


12. When you want to have a driver 
or exchange another your must en- 
close driver’s address, career, and age, 


13. You must never put overload on 
your automobile. The licensed capa- 
city of your Ford is five persons— 
two in front house and three in the 
back house. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
other in the semi-darkness; in- 
deed they even exchanged a greet- 
ing as befits Christians on the 
birthnight of their Lord. 

Father Frois was vesting for 
the Mass, happy though tired 
after a day well filled with visits 
to both camps to absolve the men, 
and on his return there had been 
the humble decoration of the altar 
and the lights. The altar shone in 
gilded traceries of delicate work- 
manship, and golden maple leaves 
—the only flower possible in this 
season—were peeping through 
pine branches gathered on the 
sandy hills of Wakanoura. In 
contrast with the bleak outdoors, 
the ligkted church was gay and 
warm and the armor of the sol- 
diers added flashes of color as 
they marched into the holy place. 

The missioner’s face was beam- 
ing while he watched the red- 
robed altar boys form for the pro- 
cession, but it quickly paled with 
consternation when within the 
chapel could be heard harsh 
words and the clash of steel. 

The soldiers of each camp had 
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just recognized their enemy in the 
glare of the altar lights, and in- 
stinctively all swords were bared 
and angry samurais sprang up, 
forgetful of the sanctity of God’s 
house, to battle with their foe. 

In louder tones than ever he 
had used before, Fr. Frois cried: 
“Halt! How dare you draw a 
sword in the very presence of Our 
Lord! Are you after all no better 
than the heathen ? I am ashamed 
of everyone of you. You meet 
here as Christians, not as foes, 
and must observe a truce of God. 
Is this your preparation for Our 
Savior’s Birth ? Kneel down— 
all of you—and ask with me for- 
giveness of your sin!” 


The soldiers hesitated for the 
moment, so deeply was the fight- 
ing blood aroused, but the majes- 
tic presence, robed in white and 
gold, of their common father won 
the day and, abashed, the samu- 
rais softly sheathed their swords 
and knelt. 

It was over in a moment, and 
the Father’s face relaxed as he 
stood up to sign himself for Mass. 


When he intoned the “ Gloria” 
and the tinkling bells announced 
glad tidings of peace on earth to 
men, the faces of the soldiers, too, 
revealed their emotion. The ser- 
mon at the Gospel was a gentle 
one that caught the fancy of the 
warriors and took them back two 
years before the war, when last 
they had been friends, and as they 
joined, in our own sweet tongue, 
with the celebrant at the “ Pater 
Noster” the even-toned, “ For- 
give us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against 
us,” vibrated from their lips and 
filled their souls with peace. 
They approached the Holy Table 
two by two, who had been enemies 
until tonight, and*the Prince of 
Peace abode with them. 

The blessing given and the 
priest unvested, a novel scene be- 
gan. Elizabeth, queen of Philip 
II of Spain, had sent the mission- 
ers a Bambino, sweetly carved in 
ivory; and at the Manger, made 
of reeds from the shore of Waka, 
where the sacred storks abound, 
the Christian samurais now knelt 
in silent adoration. 
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ST. FRANCIS XAVIER LANDED IN JAPAN. 
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RITA-MERCY HALL 


210 Grammercy Place 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





For Ladies desiring rest and recreation 
y the sea. 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy. 








TO MARYKNOLL VISITORS—. 
When you arrive at Ossining, ask for 


GARLAND 
TAXI-SERVICE TO THE SEMINARY 
OR ST. TERESA’S 
Reasonable and prompt. All trains met. 
Garage opposite the station. 
Telephone Nos.—Ossining 594, Ossining 882 








W. P. O’CONNOR & SON 
Established 1864 
INSURANC FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, LIA- 

BILITY AND ACCIDENT 
43 Cedar Street, New York City 

It is important to place your insurance with an experi- 
enced broker. We specialize in Church and Institution 
Insurance Particular attention given to forms of policies, 
while our facilities enable us to procure for our clients the 
most Satisfactory terms. All claims adjusted and settled 
through this office. 








THOS. FLYNN & CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


CATHOLIC CHURCH GOODS 
AND RELIGIOUS ARTICLES. 


The latest Catholic Publications on hand 
62 and 64 ESSEX ST. BOSTON 
Special Boston Agency for THE FIELD AFAR and all 


publications vf the C. M. F. 5. of America 








FOR THE SANCTUARY LAMP 
pare Olive P O > O Vegeta 
No Failure— No Smoke— No Worry— 


The only 9-day light that burns oil 
not denatured, changed or prepared. 


B. MULLER-THYM CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings. 
Catalog and Samples on request. 
EDWARDS FOLDING BOX COMPANY 


Makers of Folding Boxes ot All Kinds 
27 No. 6th St. Phila., Pa. 








SUPERIOR PRINTING CO. 


Makers of Fine Catalogs 
Printers - - Engravers 
Binders - Electrotypers 
Estimates cheerfully furnished 

on all classes of work. 


AKRON, OHIO 








Lincoln Engraving Co. 
19 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Designers. Illustrators. 
First-Class Work. Prompt Service. 
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It was an awkward situation 
for them all. Their sudden angry 
outburst, and just as sudden sub- 
sidence, had left these hardy 
natures deeply moved. But Fa- 
ther Frois again relieved the ten- 
sion by inviting all to join him 
at the house. There was spread 
a feast, an “agape” such as the 
early Roman Christians joined to 
the Holy Sacritice. 

The Lord within their breasts, 
the chivalry native to the samu- 
rais, and the good cheer set before 
them, warmed all hearts, and it 
was a sweet sight to Father Frois 
to see an erstwhile enemy pass- 
ing pleasantries with his neighbor. 
As they rose to go, the acolytes 
without the door took up the an- 
cient hymn so popular in Spain, 
“Corde natus ex parentis ante 
munde exordium.” Their boyish 
voices were clear in the still night 
air and the samurais stood rever- 
ently by, forming two lines that 
reached from the shining door- 
way till lost in the night beyond. 
A moment’s silence, then instinc- 
tively all swords were raised and 
the Father stood out to bless them. 
They turned to look across the 
path at their foe and with a smile 
saluted one the other. 

It was a quiet band that quit 
the chapel door for camp. Our 
Holy Religion for at least one 
night had arrested the two years’ 
war to greet the Prince of Peace. 








FROM OUR UNKNOWN CHUM. 


T am attaching a cashier’s check for 
$250.00. This money is to be given to 
help pay for the education of some 
young man who wishes to become a 
priest or missionary father. 

In return for this money I would like 
some prayers offered up to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus for a great favor 
which I want. Pray that the favor 
may be granted to me and that I may 
be worthy of it and lead a good life. 
If possible please make a novena in 
honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and remember me at Mass. 

This as a great deal of money for 
me to give, and I prefer not to have 
my name known. I am a subscriber 
to Tue Frerp Arar and you can 
acknowledge receipt of this check in 
the next issue. —Cleveland, Ohio. 


AFAR 


CIRCULATION 


Our Bow. 


HOUGH the money mart is 

poor today, conditions unsettled 
and many out of work, Maryknoll 
continues to be blessed with the 
generosity of her lay apostles. In 
many cases the letters accompany- 
ing the gift indicates that it is the 
expression of sacrifice, that the 
money could ill be spared, but that 
neither could the pitiful appeal of 
destitute pagans be ignored. To 
all our generous friends—those 
who give more and those who 
give less, but all in proportion to 
their ability—we can only recall 
the words of our Divine Master 
Who gave even His life for these 
souls: “ Verily I say unto you, so 
long as you have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, you 
have done it unto me.” 

Among the “ notable gifts” re- 
cently received is one of $500 
from a reverend friend in Duluth, 
for student aid; another of $300 
for the same purpose, from 
Minersville, Pa.; stringless offer- 
ings of $200 from Buffalo, N. Y.; 
$125 from New York City, and 
$100 from Boston, Mass.; an 
annuity of $175 from Greenfield, 
Mass. ; $180 from a friend in New 
York, for a Chinese catechist; 
and $100 towards the education of 
a native seminarian from a priest 
of Peoria, Ill. A donation of 
$140 from Worcester, Mass., and 
$103 from Baltimore, were sent 
for missioners from these respec- 
tive cities; $105 for a catechist 
was received from  Soperton, 
Wis.; a reverend friend in 
Brighton, Mass., contributed over 
$150 towards a _ burse, while 
the Wekanduit Bureau, of Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., added 
$100 to their burse. The St. 
Francis Xavier Circle in Phila- 
delphia paid for a student’s room 
in the new Seminary. Finally we 
record the item of $680.81 re- 
ceived by bequest in the will of 
Rev. Thomas Wilson of Balti- 
more, Md. 


“They that instruct many unto 
justice shall shine as stars for all 
eternity.” 


BY ONE NAME. 
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Put it off? Send your Fuietp 
Arar Renewal in now. NOW! 




















LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


44, State Street 
BOSTON 8 
New York Chicago 


HIGGINSON & CO. 


80, Lombard St., London, E. C. 


A complete service for the investor, covering 
all forms of 


Investment Securities, Foreign Exchange, Letters of Credit 


Members of the Boston, New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 








ANNA FRANCES LEVINS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Miss Levins’ success as a copyist 
of old Daguerreotypes, Faded Pho- 
tographs, Tintypes and Kodak 
Prints has encouraged her to ar- 
range a permanent Exhibition of 
her remarkable reproductions and 
enlargements made from seemingly 
impossible originals, in her Main 
Art Gallery. This room will be 
free to the public daily from nine 
until five. 


STUDIOS: 53 WEST 39th ST., N. Y.C. 























The Harry Wilson Book-Rack 


Something New for Church 
Vestibules 


When filled holds 100 booklets, showing 
nine varieties—six large and three small 
sizes. ‘ : . 

The small size is very convenient. 

1. A single Book-Rack is just what is 
wanted for a small church, 

2. For a larger church, two, three or 
four can be placed side by side making 
one large Book-Rack. 


3. Or they may be placed in different 
parts of the vestibule, thus preventing 
any one person monopolizing the 
Book-rack to the exclusion of the rest. 

4. Against the wall it only occupies a 

space 15x12% inches, and can_ be 

placed where a larger rack would be 
impossible. A couple of screws (sup- 
plied) keep it securely in place. 

It need not be fixed to the wall, but 

will stand on any table or shelf. 

6. It is easily kept tidy even when only 

a few booklets remain in the Rack. 

It is supplied “knocked down,” and 

consequently can be shipped quite 

safely by mail or express at a very 
small cost, as it does not have to be 
crated to save it from breakage. It 
is very easily set up; all nails are 

. supplied. 

8. We ship it free of charge, for $5.50, 
to any address in the United States 
or Canada. 


w 


“NI 


Tue Harry Witson AGENCY, 





330 South Vendome St., Los Angeles, Calif, 


YORKVILLE BANK. 
Third Avenue at 85th Street, New York City 


Total resources over $18,000,000. 


























CATHOLIC MOTION PICTURES 


HE CRESTON FEATURE PICTURES, INC., a one hundred per cent 
Catholic Motion Picture organization, has jumped to the forefront of 
producing concerns in less than two years with a capitalization of $1,000,000. 





' The shares, now at $5.00 par, will advance with the completion of the forth- 


coming multi-reel production of “THE SCAPULAR.” 

Now completed and ready for bookings in U. S. and Canada, six wonder- 
ful reels beautifully tinted, of the elaborated pageant, “St. Joan or Arc,” 
patronized by His Grace, the Most Rev. P. J. Hayes, Archbishop of New . 
York, who appears in the great spectacle, officiating in the benediction of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

This is the very best and safest investment ever offered Catholic clergy 
or laymen. Uphold Decency, Catholic Piety, and Catholic Teachings by 
your cooperation in the production of strong, virile and dominant Catholic 
Motion Pictures. 

Send for free booklet, “ An Appeal to Catholics,” and join the crusade 
to combat the great EVIL of immoral, anti-Catholic pictures. Our work 
and undertaking splendidly endorsed by the most prominent clergy. 


Address CRESTON STUDIO 
146 West 44th Street, New York City 


Frank B. CoicGne, James J. FLANAGAN, 
Pres, and Director General, (Lex. Council, 293, K. of C.), 2d Vice-Pres, 

















WHEN WRITING TO 


ADVERTISERS 


MENTION THE FIELD AFAR. 






























































“Other sheep I have that are not of this fold, them also I must bring.”’ 


THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


NEED YOUR HELP—TO OVERTHROW PAGAN IDOLS—TO ENTHRONE CHRIST 
YOU CAN HELP 


IN THE TRAINING of PRIESTS—IN the ACTIVE MISSION FIELD 


Support a Student in America 
HOY: RDM: vs conea er seo esis e= $ 21.00 
For a year 250.00 
In perpetuity 5,000.00 


Support a Chinese Student 


For a month 
For a year 
In perpetuity 


Support a Maryknoll Missioner 


EDV AUPONOWAN oii 9.650. 541s fom ono 2c so $ 25.00 

For a year 300.00 

In perpetuity 6,000.00 
Support a Mission Center 

For a mud-brick chapel 

For a good brick chapel 

For a small dispensary 


“ They shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.”’ 


WHERE 
the 
CHRIST 
CHILD 
is 


ADORED = 


























MARYKNOLL CHAPELS IN CHINA. 
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PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS 











